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Events of the Geek. 


—-— 


PresipENT Witson has taken the first definite step 
towards the realization of the purpose which he long ago 
proclaimed. Since last May we have known from his 
own lips that he cherished the noble ambition of serving 
Europe as a peacemaker. In the Note addressed to all 
the belligerents which was published on Friday of last 
week, he neither “ proposes peace’’ nor “ offers media- 
tion.’”” What he has done is to suggest that each side 
should avow their respective aims, state the terms on 
which they would consent to end the war, and the 
arrangements which they would consider satisfactory as a 
guarantee against the kindling of any similar conflict in 
the future. He goes on to say that he is indifferent as to 
means taken to accomplish this purpose, and holds him- 
self ready to serve in any way acceptable. He proposes, 
in short (to use his own words), that “soundings be 
taken,’’ and he is willing, if desired, to throw the lead. 
The argument of the Note contains some impressive 
passages in which we are all warned that the war may 
go on until the injury to civilization becomes irreparable, 
and until it engenders “ resentments ’’ and “ despairs”’ 
which will “ frustrate the accomplishment of the greater 
things which lie beyond its conclusion.’’ In their state- 
ments of their general purposes the belligerents profess 
objects which are “vitally the same.’”’ But the world 
has been left to conjecture what “ precise objects ’’ would 
satisfy them. 


* * * 
THE Note was at first ill and stupidly received in our 
press, and even described as a “ mystery ” which required 





explanation. There is no mystery about it. Mr. Wilson 
is exercising the right and performing the duty laid upon 
neutrals by the Hague Convention. He believes (and 
may have reason for believing) that the belligerents are 
not so far removed from each other in their purposes as 
they suppose, and he offers to bring them together. He 
has done this clearly from three motives: (1) a simple 
impulse of humanity, (2) a dread lest his great plan of a 
League of Nations should be jeopardized by a war to the 
bitter end, and (3) by a fear that America will find it 
increasingly difficult to safeguard her own interests if the 
war is continued. In emphasizing this last motive, Mr. 
Lansing even used in an interview the indiscreet phrase 
that “we are drawing nearer to the verge of war our- 
selves.” The fact seems to be that only the Kaiser and 
the Chancellor stand between America: and the renewal 
by the German General Staff of the submarine war in its 
extremest form. Several of our newspapers insisted that 
Mr. Wilson was “ playing the German game,” although 
it is clear that, on the contrary, it is the Germans, whose 
sudden tender of direct negotiations has “ embarrassed ”’ 
(as he himself said) his long-matured plan of action. 
He was also said to have declared the war objects of the 
two sides to be identical. That again is false. He only 
said, truthfully, that their leaders had described them to 
their peoples in much the same general terms. The 
tone of our press has somewhat improved during the week, 
and on Thursday even the “ Times’’ admitted that “a 
more elaborate statement of our objects and peace terms ” 
was due to America. Mr. Wilson asked for nothing more. 
* * * 


THe American Note called forth an immediate 
endorsement from Switzerland, and it is said that Sweden 
will follow this example. The German reply came with 
surprising promptitude. It is in form a warm message 
of thanks to Mr. Wilson, but in substance it rejects his 
good offices, and ignores his plea for a statement of terms. 
It merely repeats the former proposal that there should 
be an immediate meeting of the delegates of the 
belligerents in some neutral place. A further sentence, 
while promising Germany’s collaboration with America 
in “‘the great work of preventing future wars,’’ suggests 
that this can be begun “ only after the end of the present 
struggle.’’ This is a bad attitude in both respects. No 
progress can be made until one side states its terms, and 
the easiest plan would probably be a simultaneous state- 
ment made through Mr. Wilson’s agency. The 
Chancellor evidently dreads publicity at this stage, 
fearing perhaps the action of his own extremists. 
Possibly he reckons that if once a conference assembled, 
the fighting would slow down and an armistice follow. 
But the creation of a League of Nations must not be 
postponed until after the peace. It will influence the 
whole conception of the terms, if it can be formed, and . 
if it cannot be formed, we are driven back upon material 
guarantees. In outline at least, it must be the first 
article of the settlement. 

* * * 


In this connection a weighty criticism by the 


” 


“Times” of the whole conception of the League of 
Nations demands an answer. The “Times ’’ implies 
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that if we could be sure that America would guarantee 
peace and public right by pledging herself to join in 
coercing an aggressor or law-breaker, this guarantee 
might be worth considering. But the President, it 
argues, cannot commit America. Only the Senate could 
adopt the Treaty, and even if the Treaty were adopted, 
a President could not declare war of his own motion, 
even if the Treaty bound America to do so. The first 
point is theoretically serious. Practically, we think it 
negligible. Both parties in America are agreed as to 
the basis of this scheme. Mr. Hughes used almost the 
same language as Mr. Wilson in adhering to it. The 
Democrats put the substance of Mr. Wilson’s speech to 
the League to Enforce Peace into their “ platform,’’ and 
the Republicans had a similar and only slightly less 
definite plank. Mr. Taft and Mr. Roovevelt have long 
advocated the same idea. In these circumstances one 
need not fear the opposition of the Senate, but clearly it 
would help to reassure the world if the Senate would 
even now declare by resolution its readiness to assume 
the obligation contemplated in the programme of the 
League. If once the Treaty were adopted, it is needlessly 
offensive to suggest that the Senate would not fulfil it. 
* ” * 
Wirxovt waiting for the joint Allied answer to the 


German proposals, the Tsar has answered them on his 
own account, in a defiant and unqualified manifesto to 


his armies. He rejects all present idea of 
negotiation. Germany must not be allowed to 
choose the moment favorable to herself. “The 


tim> has not yet arrived. The enemy has not yet 
been driven out of the provinces occupied by him.” There 
must be no “thought of peace until the final victory 
over our enemies.’’ What this means in detail is pre- 
cisely defined. The measure of it is “ the regaining (sic) 
of Constantinople and the Dardanelles, as well as the 
creation of a free Poland from all three of her now incom- 
plete tribal districts.’’ It may be a mistake to dwell 
on the exact phrasing of this oddly-worded or oddly- 
translated document. But it should be noted that the 
Tsar does not specifically insist that this free and united 
Poland shall be under the Russian flag. The reference 
to Constantinople is, however, quite uncompromising. 
Under what head of restitution, reparation, or 
guarantees does this demand come? Some modification 
of it is inevitable; and there is even a German hint of 
agreement short of absolute annexation. 


* ” * 


Tue Government has sent out an invitation to the 
Colonies and to India for a special Imperial Conference, 
which is to meet before the end of February. The 
Colonial Premiers and the Secretary of State for India 
will attend “ a series of special and continuous meetings 
of the War Cabinet,’’ and will rank as “ members ’”’ of 
it. The Colonial Premiers are urged to come in person. 
It is an odd conception of “ representation’’ which 
selects Mr. Chamberlain as the voice of India. He is, 
however, to be assisted by two gentlemen nominated by 
the Viceroy. It is not stated whether one or both of 
them will be Indian. The purpose of the Conference is 
partly to “consider urgent questions affecting the con- 
duct of the war,’’ and partly to discuss possible 
* conditions of peace. The latter object is probably the 
more important of the two, and in this connection the 
urgency in fixing an early date may be a hopeful 
symptom. 

. * * * 


Waar is happening in Austria-Hungary? On 
Thursday the “ Daily News’’ published a startling but 





very definite telegram from Geneva, to the effect that 
a party of Austrian diplomatists had arrived there, 
hoping to be able to enter into direct negotiations for 
peace with Britain and France. Austria, it is said, 
does not mean to desert her allies, but she is desperately 
anxious for peace, and thinks that the belligerents who 
have not actually met in the field might reach peace 
more easily than the more embittered antagonists. This 
move is said to be the result of an internal struggle in 
which the peace party has won. Certainly Baron Burian 
(Count Tisza’s nominee) is no longer Foreign Minister, 
and the German nominee for the Austrian Premiership, 
Herr von Spitzmuller, has failed to form a Cabinet. The 
new Ministers, Count Czernin (Foreign Secretary) and 
Count Clam-Martinitz (Austrian Premier) are both 
Czechs, and are said to be opposed to German and 
Hungarian influences. The Hungarian Opposition is 
said to be unusually vehement, and there is even news 
of a plot to assassinate Count Tisza. 


* * * 


WE are disposed to think this news probable. It was 
most significant that Count Tisza publicly proclaimed 
himself the author of the German peace overtures. That 
looked like an attempt to retain power by persuading his 
enemies that he is not an obstacle to peace. The 
inference from the recent Ministerial changes would 
seem to be that the young Emperor Charles has adopted 
the policy of his uncle, the murdered Archduke, and that 
he will follow a course friendly to the Slavs, in spite of 
German-Magyar opposition. His firmness remains to be 
tested. If it is true that Austria is really so anxious fur 
peace as the news from Geneva suggests, it is clear that 
we can even now obtain a settlement which would satisfy 
every reasonable demand. 


* * * 


Ecypr has at length provided the episode which 
ought to have been expected from so fine a strategic 
position. As a base its advantages are obvious; and as 
the edge of a theatre wherein many of the races of the 
Empire can be suitably used it compares with no other 
place. Its position on the verge of vague, vast territories 
with poor communications makes it an admirable area 
for the use of mounted troops, and we can imagine what 
a Botha might extract from it. Sir A. Murray, Lord 
French’s Chief of Staff at the opening of the war, is a 
more cautious and less brilliant leader than Botha; but 
he has started operations in a manner that gives us 
every assurance. El] Arish, which formed an admirable 
advanced base for the Turks for over two years, was 
taken on December 21st by so swift a leap from the rail- 
head in the rear that the Turks fled to Maghdaba, some 
twenty miles to the south-east. They were followed thither 
two days later and annihilated. On the way they had 
been harried by aeroplanes, which flew low and used their 
machine-guns with deadly effect. The force which fell 
back upon Maghdaba was only 2,000 strong, and 1,350 
men were taken prisoners. 


* * * 


How this campaign will develop we can hardly 
guess. It is being organized with an amount of detail 
that promises success. The centre of the Sinai penin- 
sula is being cleared, and there should soon be a compact 
force not far from the railhead at Beersheba and 
from the great Syrian railway artery. Its scope 
can hardly be less than that of the Mesopotamian 
campaign, which has now reached a most interesting 
point. The British troops seem to be established along 
the Tigris, in a bend of which the town of Kut lies. 
Their next move will be over the river; but if they can 
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cross in force there will be the chance of a local envelop- 
ment on the northern bank. Jt may be that the 
Salonikan campaign has motived these two movements 
at the moment; though it is certain they have been 
prepared by serious work during the past months. 
Certainly Salonika may benefit, for the least effect of 
the operations is to attract fresh Turkish forces, and 
Roumania and Salonika are probably the fields from which 
they can be withdrawn most easily. 


* * * 


THE submarine campaign is still the most important 
element in the military situation. But it seems clear 
that the chances of safety for ordinary merchant-ships 
can be improved if they are armed, and still more if 
they are armed efficiently. At present they will not be 
regarded as merchant-ships by the United States if they 
carry guns, except in the after-part of the vessel. For 
full protection they should be armed forward and 
abeam also. This might bring us into conflict with the 
United States, but it should not be difficult to convince 
the administration that protection against the new type 
of German submarine and the now established German 
methods, requires a more elaborate armament than was 
the case at the beginning of the war. Further, the guns 
will be of little use unless they are of 6-inches or higher 
calibre. The difficulty of providing so many big guns 
with their expert gunners is obvious; but if it could be 
achieved, there is reason to hope that the losses would 
be reduced very considerably. The facts suggest that 
90 per cent. of armed ships escape ; and with the fuller 
armament this percentage could be increased. 


* * * 


Tue Roumanian theatre has seen little significant 
development. The Dobrudja has been almost entirely 
overrun ; but it was abandoned, with the exception of 
the corner about the Danubian port, Braila. Here the 
resistance of our Allies is at present unbroken. Macin, 
the bridgehead over the Danube, opposite Braila, has 
been under assault for some days, but it is not clear that 
it has yet fallen. In Roumania a prolonged and fierce 
battle is still undecided. About Rimnicu-Sarat, and west- 
ward to the Carpathians, the Allies have been standing 
for almost a fortnight. They have given ground on the 
east towards the Danube, though not significantly there. 
The line of the front is, at its nearest, about twenty 
miles from Braila, and the enemy has had to fight hard 
and pay heavily for the capture of the village of Rimnicu- 
Sarat. This is not a line that anyone in inferior strength 
would willingly choose to stand upon, unless to delay an 
advance while a line in the rear was being prepared, or 
with the hope of resuming the offensive on the arrival 
of reinforcements. From the check to the invaders’ 
progress we may gather reassurance for the defence of 
the Sereth line, to which the Allies will probably retire 
when Braila is evacuated. 


* * * 


Tue French have recognized Joffre’s services to the 
Allies by conferring upon him the title of Marshal. No 
general in the field so well deserves it. Hindenburg 
secured his baton for the single success of Kutno; 
Mackensen deserved his better. But there is no series of 
battles in the world’s history that can compare, 
numerically, materially, morally, emotionally, and 
strategically, with those which are classed together as the 
battle of the Marne. It is, perhaps, the change in Joffre’s 
position which has led to the British taking over a larger 
section of the front. The reasons for the extension are 
plain enough ; those against it are not so widely under- 





stood. Our mass of mancuvre is diminished with every 
mile by which we extend our normal liability. We 
require more guns and munitions besides more men, and 
we lose them for the battering tactics and the “ mass of 
shock,’”’ which seem to promise victory. The change has 
been carried out successfully under the collaboration of 
Generals Haig and Nivelle. 


* * * 


Hoperutness about an Irish settlement comes and 
goes like the South-West wind, which alternately 
dissipates and succumbs to the London fog. The truth 
is that everybody is ashamed of the Irish impasse, and 
the thought that sooner or later the not dissimilar 
problems of Slav Poland and the subject nationalities 
will be engaging the interest of the whole world makes 
every self-conscious Englishman impatient for an early 
settlement. It is so vital to our self-respect and our 
power as a nation. Meanwhile, the comradeship of the 
trenches is teaching Irishmen to think of their quarrels 
as dishonorable to Ireland. Major Redmond’s speech 
has been followed by a letter this week from Lord 
Shaftesbury, a Brigadier-General in the New Army, 
appealing to Ulster to take the lead in a great reconcilia- 
tion. The old English Unionist Party has spoken by 
the voices of Lord Henry Cavendish Bentinck and of 
Major Wood, the Member for Ripon, who has come back 
from the front to urge Great Britain to apply at home 
the principles for which she is fighting abroad. In such 
an atmosphere it is unthinkable that our statesmanship 
should not rise to its momentous opportunity, and we 
may well hope that the release of the Irish prisoners is 
the prelude to the emancipation of the Irish nation. 


os * * 


THERE has been a revival during the last week of 
rumors about the nationalization of the drink traffic. 
The policy followed by the Government up to the present 
has been a middle course between nationalization 
and prohibition, for the Central Control Board have 
restricted drinking facilities with a drastic hand, and 
have included experiments of great importance in the 
field of control. The general success of the policy is 
proved by the striking statistics of the weekly average 
convictions for drunkenness, and of the consumption of 
alcohol. The figures in the case of spirits show a reduc- 
tion of 35 per cent. The whole question comes up now in 
a new form, for it is realized at last that in our circum- 
stances we have to choose between food and drink. It 
is quite clear that we must reduce distilling and brewing 
if we are to feed ourselves. And if the warnings of 
Ministers mean anything, we cannot trifle any longer. 


* * * 


MEANWHILE, the Clyde shipbuilders are pressing for 
prohibition. This, we are convinced, is a mistaken policy. 
Trade unionists, who see in it a mere piece of class 
tyranny, are up in arms against it, and no Govern- 
ment can appear to take the side of the employers 
against the workmen, or to force a rigorous sumptuary 
law on an unwilling and unconvinced population. Such 
a policy would be fatal to peace and unity in the nation. 
Nationalization, on the other hand, is a hopeful and not 
unpopular policy. It enables the authorities to put down 
abuses, and to make the public-house an institution for 
providing reasonable refreshment and entertainment. 
The drinking habit is largely the result of the conditions 
under which drinking is carried on, and the right way to 
abolish the evils of which prohibitionists complain is to 
secure the legitimate satisfaction of the human need for 
society and refreshment, and to banish a system. which 
puts a premium on drunkenness. 
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Politics and Affairs. 


AMERICA’S “QUO VADIS?” 


Mr. Witson knows enough of history and of human 
nature to be in no way discouraged by the fact that his 
effort to do the belligerents a good turn has been mis- 
understood by one side and evaded by the other. The 
misunderstanding has almost passed, and the evasion will 
be overthrown. And that for two excellent reasons. The 
first is that the President has with him the predominant 
opinion of the American Continent, including that part 
of it most friendly to ourselves. The second is that his 
appeal is to the interests and the underlying sentiment of 
mankind. It is open to the critics of the American Note 
to say that it is inopportune or obscure. It is impossible 
for them to deny that behind it lies the greatest material 
force that the war has left standing. They may find it 
harder to realize the entirely reassuring truth that this 
power is now formally enlisted to secure the world’s 
deepest need. That is not to deny America’s individual 
concern in the indefinite continuance of the war. When 
a prairie fire is raging, the planter has the right and the 
duty to look to his own homestead. The conflagration 
which envelops human society is no domestic broil, as, 
with all its indirect consequences to mankind, was the 
American Civil War. It is a flame which daily devours 
or deteriorates the world’s stock of labor, food, the raw 
materials and implements of industry, including 
America’s share of these necessities ; while at least one of 
its possible and even early developments threatens her 
peace. But we do scant courtesy to Mr. Wilson’s 
presentment if we treat it as a piece of national egoism, 
and write out from its measured sentences their reasoned 
passion for human welfare. 

The Note, indeed, is extremely simple in the main 
structure of itsthought. It is easy to read it as it stands, 
and to read it between the lines. Let us attempt the 
first of these tasks in order to arrive at the second, 
bearing in mind that the President speaks as the head of 
a neutral State, and that the Note is addressed equally 
to the Central Powers and to the Entente. What, 
therefore, is its argument? ‘“ You are engaged,”’ 
he says, in effect, “in a war of growing and almost 
illimitable extent, from which we are nominally 
free, but which so deeply concerns us that when it is 
concluded we are willing to abandon our traditional 
policy, and join you in a guarantee against its repetition. 
But we are in a difficulty. We recognize that at this 
stage we have no right to propose peace or even to offer 
mediation. But, anxious for your welfare and our own, 
we are struck by the fact, not that the objects of 
the Powers are the same, but that their statesmen 
describe them to their own people in much the same 
terms. Is it possible, therefore, that if both of you say 
much the same thing, you may not attach irreconcilable 
meanings to it? We cannot tell ; your language is vague, 
and is addressed to general principles rather than to 
specific purposes such as nations at war pursue, or to the 
means you contemplate for accomplishing them. But we 
suggest that a further statement of objects might lead to 
this clarification. If the war—and such a war—is to go 
on, should it not be to a defined end? And can we, as 
deeply interested onlookers, help you to such a 
definition? ’’ That is the Note, and there is nothing else 
of substance in it. 

Now it seems to us to be not enough to describe such 
a suggestion as void of all offence to ourselves. In point 





of fact, it is precisely the service of which the Allied 
cause—the true Allied cause—stands most in need. 
For the Prime Minister, in response to the German 
Note, has furnished a general definition of the 
objects of the Allies, and has called on Germany 
for a corresponding statement of hers. The immediate 
call, therefore, is to her; for though our language — 
is wide and susceptible of more than one inter- 
pretation, it invites an argumentative reply, and there- 
fore opens up a kind of negotiation. Thus the first 
effect of the President’s Note falls on Germany, and 
she, feeling this to be the case, has responded. Unfor- 
tunately, the response is an obvious evasion. Germany 
was asked for an avowal of objects, an “ interchange of 
views,”’ as the preliminary to a Conference. She replies 
with a manifestly insincere proposal to go into Confer- 
ence without any statement of the basis of a possible 
peace, and to postpone all attempts to form a League of 
Nations till after the end of the war. This, indeed, 
brings us no further; in the present state of feeling 
and of undisclosed purposes, such a Conference would be 
a mockery, for it must break up on the morrow of its 
meeting. America’s two capital aims—the shortening 
of the war by a declaration of objects and the organiza- 
tion of a working Concert—are both rebuffed. 

But Germany may not pursue this course. If shereally 
desires a peace which is not a more or less disguised 
expression of a resolve to master the Continent, she 
cannot for long resist American pressure to state with 
precision the kind of settlement she has in mind. She 
must then choose between two opposite policies. If 
German statesmen take over the piratical programme 
of the Six Industrial Associations, there is no 
more to be said. Europe will never consent to turn 
back the course of her history, and to be again 
in slavery to a single Power. But if she drops the whole 
idea and plan of annexations and exploitations, and will 
come in to take “scot and lot’’ in the society of 
nations, the basis which America seeks has been 
found. And if we, again, desire ends which are attainable 
and fair, and are properly expressed in. the Asquith- 
George formule, we can express them, and have no 
ground of complaint with Mr. Wilson’s request for clear- 
ness and definiteness of expression. After assailing 
the Note in every mood and tense, the “Times ”’ 
now admits in effect that its request is reason- 
able, and that “we owe the people of America a 
more elaborate statement of our objects and of 
the peace terms by which alone these objects can be 
attained than any that has yet been issued.’’ Could Mr. 
Wilson desire a completer apology? Millions have died 
in this war; millions more may fall ere it is ended. At 
length we have the admission that there is a point in these 
operations at which a powerful and benevolent observer 
of them may intervene with the modest request to know 
how and when the unsettlement of the lives of the 
men and women of four Continents may cease. 

Now it so happens that where this right of inquiry 
resides, the will to make it effective resides also, and 
that it is a good will for us and for the world. What are 
we out for? For some unspecified territorial objects, as to 
some of which we advise a reference to a timely note of 
caution in Sir Harry Johnston’s second communication 
to the “ Daily News.’’ But above all for a general 
rule of conference and arrangement among the Euro- 
pean States, in which the sovereignty of the weak 
nations shall subsist under such a guarantee as Switzer- 
land and Holland have retained and Belgium has lost. 
There is no party in this country but will see Germany 
beaten to the earth on this issue so long as she 
makes the denial or qualification of the State rights 
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which existed in the Europe of 1914 a subject even 
of debate. But that is the American ground also. 
The American people, says Mr. Wilson, is as “ quick 
and ardent” as any other in finding means to 
“relieve the smaller and weaker peoples of the world 
of the peril of wrong and violence.’’ Substantially, 
there is only one assailant of those rights; and even if 
the balance of power between her and her opponents 
were more equally held than it is, America’s chivalrous 
partizanship of Belgium, and her long association with 
national liberties in the Near East of Eurepe, must decide 
the contest. Here she is no neutral; she is almost an 
armed combatant, equipped with the instincts and 
traditions she inherits from us and from the free spirit 
of her own history and institutions. The peace that she 
would like to see would be as drastic as the strongest 
partizan of the Allies could desire, so long as its aim 
was the full reintegration of France and the smaller 
European Powers. 

It is before the conception of an absolutely 
ruinous war, in which force would be used as the sole 
solvent of the moral and political difficulties of Europe, 
that the American halts. There she sees the 
necessity of looking to forms of reconstruction which 
she herself is willing to mould in concert with the 
European Powers. It is probable that she is not ready to 
associate herself with territorial changes so drastic as an 
out-and-out Russian annexation of Constantinople. But 
on the issue of national freedom her note is crystal- 
clear. The gate at which she knocks is Germany’s, 
and until the reply satisfies her, she, with the smaller 
neutrals, for whom she now alinest avowedly acts, 
constitutes a final bar to a German domination of 
Europe. Is that contested? And if it is not, where is 
our quarrel with the Presidential Note? That it bars 
an interminable war, in which one temptation of the 
Entente may be to forget what a long step they have 
already made to their true goal, and another to commit 
themselves to a punishment of Germany not, maybe, 
beyond what she deserves, but well in advance of what 
we have the power to inflict without calling down an 
equally heavy penalty on our own heads? 
force of salvage exists, and can not only 
the war at the point of security, but fix it 
Governments may not know what to say to it. 
millions of fathers and mothers will call it blessed. 


mind 


If such a 
arrest 
there, 

But 





WHAT AMERICA THINKS ABOUT IT. 


THE puzzled intercourse of the last few days between this 
country and the United States brings to a sharp, and on 
our side a somewhat angry, point the medley of mis- 
understanding which has been gathering ever since the 
beginning of 1915. Though a few critical Easterners 
commented severely on the inopportuneness and the 
futility of the American Note, to the ordinary good 
American its sending appeared a quite natural and 
proper proceeding. Not even the political enemies of 
Mr. Wilson seriously believed that he was playing the 
game of Germany, and almost all America was astonished 
at the fierce reception given to what at worst could only 
be an innocent faux pas. Even to his bitterest critics in 
the New York press, the quick and quite unsatisfactory 
reply of Germany will come as a formal exoneration of 
pro-Germanismn. 

There was, in truth, nothing unexpected in Mr. 
Wilson’s move. When he was re-elected, everyone who 
knew his deep concern for the new risks of America, and 
for the wider human interests involved in the war, 
expected him to do something at no distant time towards 








forwarding the possibility of peace. The “New 
Republic” of November 25th confidently predicted the 
line to be taken, and gave a most intelligent account of 
the reasoning which impelled it. America was in visible 
and hourly peril of being sucked into the conflict, and 
must, therefore, try to learn the nature of her probable 
committal, in case she does come in. An early probing 
of the situation might possibly bring about a statement of 
terms on the part of the two belligerent groups, which 
would form a basis of conference, and would thus render 
the forcible intervention of America unnecessary. Besides 
this, a powerful volume of sentiment in favor of the great 
project of a League of Nations, with America as the 
initiator and peacemaker, has been taking hold of the 
imagination of the more intelligent classes. 

Ordinary Americans fail to comprehend certain 
attitudes of our press and publicists. They cannot 
understand the completeness of our confidence in ultimate 
victory over the better organized Central Powers. They 
neither understand nor sympathize with the knock-out 
and crushing policy, and are distrustful of the rhetoric 
of violence in which the spokesmen of both sides express 
themselves. No doubt this failure of comprehension is 
partly due to a refusal to accept at its face value the 
Allied case for saddling the entire responsibility of the 
war on Germany. We find it difficult to understand that 
our case for the diplomatic origins and conduct of the 
war may not appear to outside observers so completely 
convincing as it seems to us. Again, as the “ Times ’’ 
correspondent from Washington reminds us, the blockade, 
the black list, the censorship, and other interferences 
which seem to us of quite 
because of their persistency, 
make a powerful peace sentiment. 


negligible importance, 
and help to 
The tacit recognition 
by most Americans that in the “ Lusitania ’’ 


irritate 


and other 
disputes with Germany, their Government has not 
played a heroic part, contributes powerfully to secure 
support for any definite line of policy such as Mr. Wilson 
has sought to take in his Note. But behind all this 
lies the conviction in America that, in view of the terrible 
losses and the apparent deadlock, both parties must want 
peace, and that America can really help them towards the 
attainment of a desired object. It is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to persuade them to believe, what we know to be 
the truth, that the ruling classes and personalities in this 
country and in our chief Allies do not want peace except 
on terms of complete dictation. Even the prompt and 
curt repudiation of any present Conference or any definite 
statement of terms by Russian and French statesmen will 
probably appear to them as diplomatic bluff. If we 
really persist in the attitude of refusing both a definite 
statement and a general conference, following the fatuous 
advice tendered in a recent letter to the ‘‘ Times’”’ to 
give “a definite reply couched in good plain Lloyd 
Georgian language,’’ we shall assuredly find the 
sympathy of America drifting away from us. There is 
nowhere in America any body of support for a policy of 


” 


high diplomatic secrecy, for a dragging out of war to 
win the power to impose terms which we have refused to 
declare beforehand. Though Americans value bluff as 
highly as other people, they also believe that a time 
comes when honest players are willing to lay their cards 
upon the table. Many think that time has come, and 
though the German refusal to state terms is evasive, 
and is seen to be such, a complete refusal of the Alliance 
to take any sort of present steps towards negotiations 
will definitely tell against our cause. 

Nor will that injury be remedied, as some here 
imagine, by a merely formal exposition of the right- 
ness of our cause, the iniquities of our enemies, and 
the necessity of winning the war before making any 
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disclosure of our terms. We sometimes forget that we 
are members of an Alliance, and that the purposes and 
aspirations of all the members of that Alliance are not 
likely to command equal sympathy among Americans. 
The particular source of the predominantly pro-Ally 
sentiment early in the war was not the righteousness of 
the British cause, but a powerful historic affection for 
France and a passionate resentment for the abominable 
treatment which she and Belgium suffered at the hands 
of Germany. Innumerable personal ties exist between 
Eastern Americans and people in this country. But 
Britain as a collective political entity has never been 
popular among the body of the American people, even 
apart from all Irish and German influences. Britain 
gained definitely in the good opinions of America by the 
association with her traditional enemy, France. But 
she did not gain, nor did the Alliance as a whole, by 
co-operation with Russia or Japan. This is partly due, 
no doubt, to America’s inability to forget certain past 
and even quite recent incidents in the internal history 
of Russia. It may be due, partly, 1o the better informa- 
tion given to the American people by their press of the 
new treaty of co-operation between Russia and Japan 
for the exploitation of China. Putting the matter 
differently, America is deeply concerned for the general 
cause of pacific civilization in the future, which she 
believes to be endangered in other quarters than the 
Cabinets of Europe, and by other Powers than Germany 
alone. The creed that there is only one very dangerous 
militarism, that of Germany, and that if that is crushed 
by the military power of the Allies, the general task of 
civilization is over and no militarism except what 
is innocent and defensive will remain, does not meet 
with much acceptance in America, whose people are a 
curious blend of sentimentalism and scepticism. 

The upshot of this speculative analysis is that, if 
we deem it greatly worth our while to keep on good terms 
with America, not only by reason of our urgent present 
dependence on her material aid (which some of our people 
appear most unwisely to forget), but because the future 
safety of civilization depends more upon a strengthening 
of Anglo-American friendship than on any other factor 
—under such circumstances we should be doing both the 
world and ourselves a signal disservice if we maintained 
a rigorous refusal to give to America, to the Central 
Powers, or even to our own people, an intelligible 
concrete statement of the objects which are indispensable 
to us in the terms of peace. Rightly or wrongly, 
America will understand by such refusal that new objects 
have been imported into the conflict which we do not wish 
to avow, because we recognize they are less ideal than 
those for which we entered the great war for liberty and 
public law. 





THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


War has not changed the fundamental romance of the 
East. Our soldiers there march along the oldest high- 
ways of civilization. They have fought within sight of 
ruins that recall the earliest history of the race, 
have been confronted with immemorial obstacles, and 
have not coped with them successfully They have failed 
before the primitive needs of food and water. The 
staging of their deeds has been singularly vague ; but the 
time has come when it is necessary to grasp their 
significance and form some notion of their proportion. 

Recent eveats in Mesopotamia and on the threshold 
of Palestine indicate a radical change in the framework 
of these operations and of the disposition of forces. It is 
easy to form a wrong impression as te the rdé/e of Turkey 





in the war. She has been credited with illimitable 
resources both in men and food. But now that the war 
has been worn down to a point when these factors are not 
only essential but decisive, it is no longer permissible to 
indulge in vague dreams. While the course of the war 
has proved that detailed strveys are of little value. 
since we can form no accurate estimate of their probable 
error, there are obvious conditions which govern the 
situation. It is clear, for instance, that until recently 
our Expeditionary Force in Mesopotamia and Egypt was 
inferior to that of the Turks. If this had not been the 
case, why should we heve allowed General Townshend to 
surrender at Kut and the Turks to overrun the Sinai 
Peninsula? General Townshend was a gallant officer 
who knew how to infuse the will to victory in his troops, 
and with his capture we lost prestige precisely where it 
hasits maximum effect. And noonecan hold that the banks 
of the Suez Canal are the best place from which to defend 
the most important waterway in the world. If we failed 
before Kut and abandoned the Sinai peninsula to the 
enemy it was because we had not men enough to relieve 
the one and hold the other. And although we success- 
fully defended the Canal and held the positions east of 
Kut, this could hardly be considered a sufficient réle to 
play when it was imperative for us to break the power of 
the enemy within a limited space of time. 

If these considerations are reasonable, we are bound 
to find reassurance and hope in the recent developments 
in these areas. The Es Sinn lines, holding the British 
forces off from Kut, were abandoned by the Turks seven 
months ago, though the position at Sanna-i-Yat, seven 
or eight miles farther from Kut on the north bank of the 
Tigris, is still held against us. It was open to General 
Maude to attempt in May what he has only accomplished 
now. That he did not advance then is due to the fact 
which conditioned our earlier failure. It was thought 
wiser to take no further risks, but to wait until the com- 
munications behind the force were developed to a pitch 
at which they could defy aJl crdinary risks. This we 
believe to be now the case. Stores and the means of 
conveying them rapidly in large quantities to the front 
have now been provided. There is an abundance of river 
craft, and two light railways are nearing completion. 
General Maude has, therefore, been able to go forward 
without anxiety, and the position about Kut is growing 
in interest. The British are fast reaching a point 
when Kut will become untenable. The troops are 
approaching the town on all sides of the river pocket in 
which it lies. The patrols are reported so far west that 
the Turkish headquarters have been prudently removed 
farther to the north of the river. It is possible that 
General Maude is aiming at a bigger prize than Kut, and 
if he can cross the river in force he will undoubtedly 
achieve a success of some importance. The position at 
Sanna-i-Yat will be turned, and possibly part of the 
force will be trapped. 

In Egypt the situation has been similarly revolu- 
tionized. The Sinai peninsula was abandoned to the 
Turks because its waterless condition and lack of com- 
munications imposed a serious handicap on any large 
force crossing it. But since the last attack on the Suez 
Canal was repulsed, General Murray has been gradually 
taking more and more of the peninsula into his hands. 
The capture of E] Arish was significant chiefly because of 
the lack of resistance, and the success at Maghdaba, 
though complete, was notable for a similar reason. The 
force with which it was held was only about 2,000 strong, 
and, as 1,350 prisoners were taken, practically the whole 
of it must have been wiped out. At the same time the 


rest of the peninsula is being methodically cleared, and 
General Murray has the best assurance for a development 
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of his success in the fact that his pipe line and railway 
are creeping rapidly after him. 

The scope of these two movements must not be 
confused with their probable effect. It is reasonably 
certain that they will be considerably developed unless 
appreciable Turkish reinforcements appear on the scene. 


And the same condition applies to Armenia. At the 
present moment the Turks are fighting on these 


three fronts, in Roumania, in Galicia, and on the 
Riga front. That they should have been taken so far 
afield is clear proof that the enemy is faced with a 
difficulty with regard to his man-power ; and it is in this 
respect that the operations in Mesopotamia and Egypt 
must have an appreciable and important effect. We 
know that Turkey has not yielded the supplies needed by 
the enemy, while she is a drain on his supply of 
munitions. If Turkey could be cut off from the rest of 
the enemy, the area of possible supplies would be con- 
siderably narrowed. But apart from this development, 
which is almost impossible at present, every additional 
pressure brought to bear upon the forces of Turkey 
imposes an embarrassment upon the enemy for the other 
need which she is meant to supply, men. Unless the 
enemy is content to face a risk that will develop more 
and more, he must find reinforcements for the threatened 
areas. It is almost inconceivable that he should withdraw 
them from Armenia. In that direction he has suffered 
as much as he can afford. He has to deal with the 
diversion at Mecca, and cannot find reinforcements there. 
The European theatre alone seems to offer itself as a 
reasonable ground for providing the troops necessary to 
readjust the situation. But if they are withdrawn from 
Europe, a greater burden must fall upon Germany. 

That is the final result of the two British advances 
in the East, and it is one which operates independently 
of any larger plans committed to Generals Murray and 
Maude. A considerable success at Kut would largely 
restore our prestige, and it would rise still higher if the 
British troops advanced into Palestine. It is certain that 
both these developments will be attempted, and to check 
them the Germans must weaken the European theatre of 
war. It is here that the fate of the Allies will be decided. 
The East, in fact, both near and far, is still a subsidiary 
stage. Nothing has happened to make it less so than it 
was in the beginning. It is idle to conceive our prestige 
as finally bound up with operations in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia. Two-thirds of the German forces lie in 
the West, and the fact that Germany is declaring the 
Somme battle ended must not blind us to its obvious 
effects. Without it we should have had no offer to 
negotiate; and whatever were the hopes that sur- 
rounded its inception they were seen to be mis- 
placed when once it was realized that only a 
small area could be drawn into the conflict. When 
we have enough material to double or treble the length of 
front involved, the issue will be decided. But this must 
not lead us to depreciate the réle of the armies that are 
fighting towards Bagdad and Beersheba. They fit into 
their place as parts of an intricate whole. Ultimately, 
they may reach spectacular developments; but they 
already supply a diversion that is necessary if Germany is 
to feel the full weight of the Allied offensive. 





THE PURPOSE OF THE IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE. 
WHEN a statesman of the older school was in perplexity, 


he appointed a Royal Commission. Mr. Lloyd George 
has imagination. There is a certain largeness in his 








gestures. He realizes that everything on the stage of 
this world-war must be big and imposing. What he does 
is to summon an Imperial Conference. It is a specific 
which he evidently means to apply to very various 
emergencies. His really original contribution to the 
abortive Irish settlement was the proposal that the Irish 
Question as a whole should be referred to an Imperial 
Conference, which was to meet shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace. The gathering which has been 
summoned for February must not be confounded with the 
after-war Conference. If we thoroughly believe in 
Imperial Conferences, we can hardly have too many of 
them. They give a certain atmosphere to a statesman’s 
term of power, and diffuse a purple radiance about him. 
Two modern statesmen have particularly affected the 
‘‘Imperial.’’ Both of them started life as 
Radicals, both of them lived down the name of 
demagogue, and both of them ended their career as Tory 
leaders. One of them was Disraeli, and the other Joseph 
Chamberlain. In one sense there is no controversy 
among us about the Empire. We all want to develop 
our relations with these vigorous young democracies. We 
all realize that the more they assume their share of the 
common responsibilities, the larger must be their part in 
our counsels. 

But in another sense there is a certain contrast in 
emphasis. We all feel, in some degree, some sense of 
the unity of the world and the fraternity of nations. 
We want to give to this sense some outward expression 
and organization. One school of thought finds all that 
it needs in the Empire. It is vast and varied enough. 
It includes a fourth of the habitable earth, and races 
enough to make it a Cosmopolis. The League of Nations 
which this school desires is an Imperial Federation for 
defence and trade. The other school, though it is as far 
as possible from objecting to Imperial unity, looks 
beyond our own frontiers. It looks, above all, to a 
permanent solution of the problems of national rivalry 
and war. It wants a League of Nations which will 
embrace all the civilized peoples of the world in a pact 
to keep the peace. There is no necessary opposition 
between these two ideals, but there is a certain emotional 
competition. Both answer to an imaginative need in 
our nature, and it happens that those who are the most 
urgent to realize the Imperial League of Defence and 
Trade are commonly cold towards the other ideal of an 
International League of Peace. The Imperial League, 
moreover, if it should be developed upon protectionist 
lines, would be the antithesis and negation of any wider 
League of Nations. We do not as yet pretend to follow 
the workings of Mr. George’s mind. But his repeated 
emphasis on the Imperial idea suggests a new orientation. 

The immediate practical purpose of this Imperial 
Conference is a little harder to discern than its emotional 
significance. It may suggest in a subtle, non-committal 
way to his new patrons, that they need fear from him no 
inconvenient enthusiasm for any constructive idea of 
international peace, and it does this without wounding 
the feelings of the rest of the nation. But what 
is the immediate purpose? The immediate purpose 
is apparently to enlarge the War Cabinet. We had 
been led to understand that the Empire would be 
imperilled, and victory jeopardized, if the War Council 
were to consist of more than three men—Mr. George 
and two others. We saw with alarm that it expanded 
to five. It will presently be swollen by the addition of 
another six or seven, who are to attend its sessions 
continuously and rank with its members, apparently 


word 


giving a majority to the representatives of the 
Dominions! There will be some able figures 
among the Colonial Premiers. But with the 
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exception of General Botha, we should doubt if 
any of them will bring an appreciable contribution to 
its military wisdom. It is doubtfu! whether the Borden 
Government stands for Canada in any other sense than 
as a stop-gap to the coming Liberal reaction. Mr. 
Hughes (if he is still Prime Minister of a Commonwealth 
which has rejected his policy by a mass vote) may have 
energy and a certain facile eloquence. But it is a strange 
Cabinet which admits him as an adviser on European 
strategy and statecraft and excludes Mr. Balfour. 
Frankly, we find it incredible that Mr. George 
really means to share his responsibility for the military 
conduct of the war with the Imperial Representatives. 
There remains, then, the other suggested purpose of 
their coming—that they are to be called into consultation 
upon the terms of peace. That is not a peculiar innova- 
tion of Mr. George’s. Mr. Asquith long ago gave the 
undertaking that this should be done. They will speak 
for young nations which have generously given their 
best blood for the common cause, and none have fought 
more gallantly. There are, moreover, aspects of the 
Colonial settlement in which they have a special right to 
be consulted. If this is, as we think it certainly must be, 
the main purpose of the Conference, it gains a real 
practical significance. Precisely what its meaning is, the 
event will show. It is open to two constructions. One of 
them is that Mr. George really is looking, not to an 
immediate, but to a timely peace. It will require lengthy 
preliminaries. The first step is that our own minds 
should be decided and clear, and to that end we must 
consult the Colonies. The next step is that the Allies 
should be agreed. That Mr. George is preparing for a not 
too remote peace is the hopeful reading of this move, anda 
reading in keeping with his character. 
struction is possible. 


Another con- 
It is a legend steadily diffused by 
the newspapers to which he owes his elevation to power, 
that the Colonies stand for a peculiarly unyielding form 
of enthusiasm for a “ knock-out ’’ war. Mr. Hughes was 
depicted to us as the type of Colonial opinion, and most 
of us accepted that suggestion, until it turned out that he 
was in a minority. It is possible, however, that the legend 
still deceives its authors. They may look to the Imperial 
Conference as a means of committing the Empire, not 
merely to a prolonged war, but to a “ war after war’’ 
to follow it. If that is the programme, then the question 
will arise whether the Mr. George of the American 
interview (if indeed he exists any longer) is more repre- 
sentative of British than is Mr. Hughes of Australian 
feeling. For we doubt whether the Colonies feel as Mr. 
Hughes talks. Here, at least, there has been an evident 
reaction from the policy of an after-war boycott. 

In one vital detail the Conference marks a halting 
advance in principle. India, in form at least, is to be 
“represented.’’ That decision was taken long ago, and 
Lord Hardinge announced the concession. It is not 
Mr. George’s, and if he had applied his mind to it he 
might perhaps have given to it a more generous shape. 
The representative of India at the Conference will be 
—Mr. Austen Chamberlain, restored pro hac vice, to his 
lost rank of Cabinet Minister. Mr. Chamberlain is an 
eminently solid and respected figure in our public life, 
admirably qualified to represent the Midlands. But 
what does India know of him or he of India? It is true 
that he is to be given two assistants or advisers, 
nominated by the Viceroy. It is not stated whether 
both, or even one of them, will be Indian. They will, 
in any event, be the spokesmen of the Indian bureau- 
cracy, and their official views will be filtered through 
the medium of Mr. Chamberlain. This “ representa- 
tion” of India is described as a tribute to the helpful 
attitude of India during the war. We question whether 














Indians will receive it in that sense. What, we wonder, 
would the Colonies say to a proposal that they should 
be “represented ’’’ by the British Colonial Secretary— 
even if he were to be assisted by advisers nominated by 
Colonial Governors? Like all our handling of Jndia— 
as of Ireland—during this war, it is a travesty of the 
gratitude which we ought to feel. A measure of justice 
might still be done to India if the two advisers were 
nominated from among the most influential and typical 
elected Indian members of the Viceroy’s Council. But 
this concession could not be satisfying if they made 
speech at the Conference only through the mouth of the 
Secretary for India. A delusive representation is more 
useless than no representation at all. It concedes a right, 
and denies it in fact. 





LABOR AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


PARLIAMENT will not sit again for some weeks, but a 
very important Parliament will meet in the interval. 
It is the Parliament that will speak for the Labor Party 
in the country, and ratify or repudiate the decision of 
the Party in the House of Commons to allow its 
members to take office in the new, Government. If 
Ministers are wise, they will keep that Parliament in 
mind. Above all, they will remember that it is the duty 
of a Government at a time like this to satisfy working- 
and not merely 
to command the assent of the politicians who are sent 
to Parliament as the special representatives of the Trade 
Unions. It is one of the weaknesses of our politics that 
it is dangerously easy to mistake one for the other. The 
presence of a number of Labor Members in the House 


class opinion and working-class feeling, 


of Commons, or even in the Government, is no security 
that questions specially affecting the working classes 
will be handled tactfully or wisely. Nobody looking 
back over the history of the last two years will find 
reason for thinking that Ministers have been particu- 
larly happy in their methods of enlisting the confidence 
and the sympathy of the working-class population. The 
nation was prepared for great sacrifices, but at times 
when it asked for enlightenment, it received a scolding, 
and when it was not very evident that other classes 
were stinting their profits and their pleasures, the 
working classes were treated as if they were worse 
patriots than other people. The atmosphere of the 
House of Commons is a deceiving atmosphere. The 
sense of crisis and danger is so present to the minds of 
Ministers that they forget that the man in the street is 
not living under the influence of the same vivid and 
powerful impressions. What he notes is that business 
is going on very much as usual; that Ministers and 
officials continue to draw large salaries; that employers 
and contractors continue to draw large profits; and that 
the motives that direct economic and commercial life in 
peace appear to be equally active and dominant in war. 
The fact that there are Labor Members in the House 
of Commons does not reconcile him to his grievance. 
But it is apt to make other classes think that his grievance 
is not substantial. For the Labor Members, living 
themselves in the atmosphere of crisis, are so afraid of 
appearing to disturb the unity and efficiency of the 
conduct of the war that they do less than justice to the 
discontent or the criticisms of their constituents. It was 
obvious for some time before the war that there was a 
curtain of mist drawn between Labor in the House of 
Commons and Labor outside. In war that mist deepens. 
There are times when it shuts off Ministers from 
realities, and makes them even less alive to the play and 
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current of feeling outside than they would be if Labor 
were unrepresented at Westminster. 

We have only to glance at the proposals outlined by 
the new Prime Minister to appreciate the importance of 
these considerations. The coalfields are to be put under 
public control. That announcement opens up questions 
of great delicacy. The Miners’ Federation are justly 
proud of their power and organization. By great labor 
and great sacrifices they have built up a trade union 
which may claim with good reason a real share of control 
in the conduct of their industry. In what sense is this 
principle of joint management to be recognized in the 
new arrangements? If the miners are merely to find 
themselves under the hand of a department which does 
not touch profits but forbids the men to strike, are 
they likely to accept that arrangement merely because 
there is a trade unionist occupying the position of 
Minister of Labor? Of course not. If the Government 
want to carry with them the zeal and spirit of the mining 
population, they must appeal to that population in a 
democratic temper. The problem is simplified because 
many of the difficulties of ordinary administration 
disappear under existing conditions, for the task is to 
produce coal, and not to find markets for it. Let the 
Government then devise a scheme in concert with the 
Miners’ Federation for an effective partnership between 
the State and the workmen. Such a scheme will produce 
infinitely better results than the method of imposing a 
new authority on the miners, and telling them that their 
business is to obey it. 

Take, again, the whole question of universal service. 
Industrial conscription, as we know, is a nightmare to the 
working classes. Is that wonderful? The people of these 
islands are attached to the forms of their liberties, even 
in cases where the substance is slight and unsatisfactory. 
To tell the workman that he is to put himself at the dis- 
posal of the State, to be used as the servant of private 
industry, is to inflict on him what he regards as 
an unbearable tyranny. Why should the law force one 
citizen to earn profits for another? That is what 
industrial conscription seems to spell to every workman, 
and if it means that, it is bound to excite suspicion and 
ill-will. In the policy of organizing the resources of the 
nation the appearance of such a system must be avoided, 
and the Government must take the utmost pains to meet 
the popular temper. If it is a question of ensuring the 
State against the irregularity or indolence of particular 
workpeople the power of working class organization 
must be called in. Committees of Trade Unionists will 
be the most effective check upon slacking and 
malingering by men who are relieved from military 
service because they are more useful as workmen. The 
phrase “equality of sacrifice,’’ again, must be given a 
pretty strict and definite meaning if it is to act as a 
tonic to the nation. A mere playing with the Excess 
Profits tax is not enough, for the workmen will be quick 
to perceive that the forced labor of one class for 
the profit of another is a form of slavery. If men 
and women are going to suffer privations, to consent to 
the surrender of their liberties, to allow the machine 
to transplant them, and to dispose to some extent 
of their lives and families, they must see that all 
classes are making sacrifices. And that involves 
the surrender of great incomes and great profits, and 
the imposition of an austere standard of life upon the 
richer classes. If the Government are not prepared to 
impose that standard upon themselves and the rich in 
general, they had better go very cautiously in demanding 
sacrifices from the poor. No composition with the labor 
politician will take the place of the teaching of a genuine 
sacrifice by example and law. 


ad 





A Hondon Biarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Ovr public opinion pursues its norma! course. We 
receive the American Note with a variety of critical 
attitudes, from rancorous abuse to feeble apology. This 
mood, again, yields to the accustomed reflection on our 
fits of spiritual alcoholism. The Note is read, and found 
to mean us no harm, or even a great deal of good. 
That is a short step to the discovery 
that Mr. Wilson has merely asked us to 
out our long-cherished design of offering a reasoned 
explanation of the objects of the war. This 
I observe, has already been reached by the “ Times,’’ 
which for once outpaces by a short head its panting 
brother from Carmelite Street. I suppose Mr. Wilson 
understands these metamorphoses, or Mr. Page has 
explained them to him. We are at war; our fevered 
pulse takes small account of the slower motions of the 
Time-spirit when it asks us, through such messages as Mr. 
Wilson’s, to inquire of our own heart and intelligence 
whither we are going, and whether we are sure that 
we have counted the journey’s cost. 
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stage, 


Tuat the Note has already done great good I have 
no doubt whatever. It concerns a state of fact, 
and so long as that is undisclosed, or but slightly 
disclosed, we cannot walk with sure feet. What is the 
mind of the great Central European mass, the leaders 
and the led? If Germany’s economic position is very 
bad, Austria’s still worse, and the military position of 
both Powers none too good, and not in the least promising, 
the effect of the Wilson offer, in spite of Germany’s 
rebuff and our discontents, will be quick as well 
as deep. If both combatants are tightening their belts 
for the next round, it will fall into the category of things 
that are going to matter. But its general moral result is 
quite visible. It has made a new atmosphere. A few 
weeks ago the doors of the Temple of Peace seemed so 
closely barred and bolted that even: men’s thoughts 
turned away from them. Now that they have yielded 
ever so little, an air of fresh feeling and speculation begins 
to run through them. This is not a reflection of dis- 
couragement, for officers and men returned for the 
holidays from the Western front bring with them 
glowing accounts of the later German surrenders, of 
their prisoners’ joy at release from the hell of their 
battered redoubts, of the ease of accomplishing such a 
feat as the capture of the great fortress of Beaumont- 
Hamel. It is rather a rebirth of hope, of the creative 
impulses that make a kind of spring inthe mind. What, 
after all, if Germany (with Austria failing more and 
more) is almost ready to give us—a good peace? Should 
not the great Peace-shop be opened, to see if there are 
customers, and what their offers are? Common-sense 
speaks here; and regard, too, for the normal stuff and 
material of life, which are kept packed away from view 
as if they were the broken toys of children. 


WE shall be foolish to forget how powerful is 
America’s voice in the settlement. That power is her 
own; but it exists also in the shape of her headship of 
a virtual League of Neutrals. Such a League may not 
be in formal being ; in substance it can only need a word 
from the United States to come to life. But what we 
may specially fail to see in the American Note is its sense 
of compunction for the loss and suffering of the war. 
I wonder whether we feel this. In spite of our surface 
luxury, we are a Spartan race; and our zeal for killing 
Germans drives us to the point of forgetting what is 
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happening to our own boys: America of to-day knows 
nothing of this European doctrine of vicarious sacrifice, 
and her forbears may seem to her not quite sane in their 
adherence to it. Is not that a rescuing influence ; which 
we may be glad enough to recognize when we approach 
the next dread offering of blood ? 


Tue Imperial War Conference is a very interesting 
and a very ‘‘ chancey’’ idea. Both its purpose and its con- 
struction seem difficult, for we do not know what reasons 
led Mr. Asquith to reject and Mr. George to accept 
it. As things stand, it seems to involve the astonishing 
proposition that the Mother Country and the Dominions 
are to debate and decide a vast scheme of war and peace 
with a bare majority in favor of the Dominions and India. 
It is true we might regain our control by the process of 
restoring the Foreign and the Colonial Ministers to 
Cabinet rank; but that seems too simple and constitu- 
tional an expedient for these spacious days. 
And what of the Colonial basis? It stands on 
at least two weak Ministries—those of Sir Robert 
Borden and Mr. Hughes. Mr. Hughes’s force is gone; 
the p/ébiscite on Conscription destroyed it ; Sir Robert’s 
is not likely to survive the coming election. The 
African obstacle is different. Botha’s representative 
quality is unequalled. But it is hard to imagine South 
Africa without his wardenship. However, beyond and 
above all the difficulties of the Conference stands its 
necessity. There can be no peace without the aid and 
counsel of the Dominions. And save for the vociferous 
Mr. Hughes, I doubt whether the counsel will be one 
of intransigeance. 





Tue Tsar’s hint of a “free Poland’’ made up of a 
common offering from the three partitioning Powers is 
interesting ; and so is the advance which Poland herself 
is making to its realization. -That is considerable. At 
present there is a Council of State, made up of Poles. 
This body aims at being the parent of the new Polish 
constitution. It has now been joined by the two parties 
—the Conservative or “ Realist’’ group of the National 
Democrats, with their affiliated sections, the Pro- 
gressives, the Christian Socialists, and the rest—which 
Hitherto have held aloof. The general policy of the 
organization is clear. It wants to bring a Polish Parlia- 
ment into being. To that end it will postpone all question 
of the raising of-a Polish army. If Germany wants the 
recruits without the Parliament, she will not get them. 
If she wants a Germanized Parliament, she will not get 
that either. But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
Poland will deal with the German offer as Pio Nono 
proposed to deal with the modern doctrine of “ progress ”’ 
—refuse to have any “ truck ’’ with it. She will test it— 
that is to say, she will take it precisely for what it is 
worth. 


I nap a brief personal association with Mr. James 
O’Kelly, whose brilliant life had long declined to a 
rather sad ending. I met him not in the Soudan where 
he must have arranged a long entertainment of Arabian 
nights—but in a London newspaper office, in which he 
was temporarily my chief. In my innocence, I fully 
expected to find in this fine soldier of fortune the kind 
of revolutionary at large that I was myself, and, 
therefore, to be able to do exactly what I liked with 
him. Instead, I encountered a staunch Tory, who 
never allowed me to do anything at all. I was much 
affronted. But he was so charming that I invariably 
forgot at our common lunches all the morning 
schemes I had concocted for bringing the Social 
Revolution to a head. 

A WayYFaRER. 





Lite and Detters. 


PALE FOR WEARINESS. 


Ir is an easy and a careless optimism that prompts the 
rhetorician of progress and the professional of reform to 
quote so insistently the well-worn verses of Arthur Hugh 
Clough on the value of the struggle. There are always 
many to assure us that the fainting and the wounds are 
not in vain, many also to adorn their perorations with 
the comfortable lines : 
“For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main.”’ 

Yet it would be interesting to know how many of 
those who admire these verses and derive a genuine 
comfort from them are alive to the dangerous and even 
the disastrous analogy drawn between material and 
spiritual forces: for it is indeed a rigid determinism that 
would compare the efforts and the victories of the human 
spirit to the inevitable ebbing and flowing of the tides. 
It is a just point to urge that progress may come by 
indirect and unexpected methods; it is far from just to 
argue hence that progress is as certain as the surging 
tide, as unswerving as the rising of the sun. Clough, 
with a swift appeal to the pathetic fallacy, alludes to the 
triumph of the “‘tired’’ waves; but poor logic makes 
poor poetry, and the impersonation of the waves vitiates 
the parallel. After all, waves are not and cannot be 
tired : they win because they must ; they are the creatures 
of law, and law prescribes their short-lived victory. Not 
so with man. Unless we are to accept a determinism 
which makes all discussion of progress a futility, we 
regard man as a spontaneous being, gifted with the 
powers of choice and of creation, capable of going towards 
good or bad in accordance with his will. His life is 
short, his strength is limited, and so, when the weariness 
which Mr. George described and deprecated in his 
inaugural speech falls heavily upon the tidal flood of 
humanity as it presses on towards finer things, when 
causes faint and fall, and all ambition flags, we have no 
right to assume with confidence that far back the main 
is silently flooding in. The laws of the material universe 
do not and cannot apply to the adventures of the spirit. 

Europe is passing through its third winter of warfare 
with the dogged and agonized resolution of afaithful horse 
that pulls hard against the hills, even though he knows 
himself to be far from home. Europe is tired out. Quite 
apart from the terrific physical strain necessitated by 
combatant action, the industrial workers of the continent 
are toiling with a desperation that must tell in the long 
run upon themselves and on their families. Leisure, 
always scarce, is sacrificed upon the altar of output: 
overtime is as common as holidays are few; everywhere 
women and children are being introduced to new pro- 
cesses, for many of which they are but doubtfully 
adapted. 

The strains of to-day are the prolonged illnesses of 
to-morrow, and the bustling munition-girls may be 
earning their wages, not always so high as our arm-chair 
grumblers imagine, at the cost of future barrenness and 
debility. | Not only is the best blood of Europe being 


spilled without ceasing in the trenches, but the vitality 
of the remaining millions is being immeasurably drained 
by the constant demand for guns, for shells, and for 
supplies. Over and beyond all this physical exertion is 
the mental and nervous strain resulting from these 
prodigious efforts. Millions are being racked by anxiety 
as to a loved one’s fate ; the cruel struggle for a livelihood 
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ravages the tranquillity of the house-wife, and the 
emotional tension of Armageddon lays a wearisome 
burden upon all its victims. To the combatant, war 
brings, if not death, certainly privation and the bitter 
extremity of fatigue: to the civilian who has anything 
of feeling or imagination, it brings an acsailing army of 
hopes and fears, doubts and despair, things as certain to 
sap the freshness and vigor of those at home as are the 
sodden trenches to bring fevers and distempers to their 
occupants. The Europe of the Great Peace will be a 
sickly and enfeebled continent: the flower of its youth 
will have withered where it grew, and the spring will 
have vanished from its year. Pale from the loss of blood 
will our new world be: pale also for weariness. : 

It is true that we talk generously of reconstruction, 
and true that a thousand committees are spinning across 
the future a complex web of scheme and counter-scheme. 
But all such preparation assumes a world of vigorous 
men and women, and demands for its own achievement a 
keen, alert, and creative humanity. But the psychology 
of suffering and of fatigue is not so simple an affair: man 
does not pass inevitably from toil to weariness, and from 
weariness to vigor renewed, nor is wisdom the inseparable 
companion of suffering. We take much for granted in 
regarding the world of the Great Peace as necessarily 
virtuous because chastened, and as ambitious for the 
future because it mourns the past. 

While the Allies are punishing the Germans and the 
Germans are punishing the Allies, the disinterested 
spectator might be inclined to observe that the human 
race is being very abundantly punished for its passions 
of greed and jealousy, and for its slovenly neglect to 
organize the control of international relations. So be 
it: our pains and our weariness, regarded from the 
general standpoint, are the fruit of our own misdeed. 
Our backs are bared to the lash: what shall we profit 
by our stripes? That is the problem before every devotee 
of reconstruction, who desires to plant in the ashes of 
the old civilization the seeds of a new and of a finer 
thing. Punishment may be regarded from three aspects. 
It may be retributive, preventive, or corrective. The 
first view we may pass swiftly by: punishment as mere 
hitting back or paying out, however deep-rooted the 
instinct may be in savage man, has fallen under the ban 
of advancing moral consciousness, and has been relegated 
to the age of the vendetta and the dagger. If this horror 
of war is nothing more than man’s vengeance upon man, 
then our grief and weariness are but the coping-stones 
of vanity, and death were far better. And if again this 
war, as some theologians soaked in the tradition of 
primitive Hebraism have seen it, is nothing more than 
God’s vengeance on the sins of the world, then it would 
still be a logical course for the world to sin more dis- 
creetly or appease the lust for vengeance with the savory 
smell of sacrifice. But bargain and counter-thrust are 
no longer the bases of morality: the idea of punishment 
develops with the growth of other moral values. 

It were far easier and far more popular to regard 
the burden of war as a preventive against future wars. 
Many people, who see the flames of hate burst out into 
riots and cruelties, who are appalled by the waste and 
desolation of all that is young and big with promise, are 
apt, in their despair of humanity, to console themselves 
with the reflection that it cannot happen again in our 
generation: the nations, they say, will all be too poor 
and too weak. Or else they may argue that this war will 
persuade victors and vanquished alike, if such there be, 
that war cannot pay, and that the game is not worth the 
candle. In the same way a schoolboy might argue that 
breaking bounds is not worth the penalty. So, through 
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fear and the balancing of loss and gain, he keeps the 
law. This conviction of war’s wastefulness our misery 
may well implant, and by so doing it may make European 
wars impossible for another generation. But when we 
remember how many compelling associations and stirring 
national traditions are rooted round the idea of war, it 
is hard to hope that a new generation, knowing the 
weariness and desolation of war only as words, will 
utterly refrain from the adventure of the sword. New 
boys will have their fling: the cane may not be so terrible 
after all. But schoolboys’ morality, as still too few 
pedagogues realize, must be based on something more 
than a smarting fundament. And so, too, the permanent 
peace of the world cannot rest on fear of suffering alone. 
This logic writes and experience has underlined. 

To regard our punishment as a mere deterrent is 
not enough. But can this horror, so huge, so diverse, so 
uncontrollable, be a source of wisdom and a cause of 
moral and intellectual conversion? That is the challenge 
thrown down to the shattered democracies of Europe. 
In order to make punishment corrective rather 
than deterrent in every-day life, we have sometimes 
substituted Borsta] for the Bastille. And just because 
there is no reason in the rack, it is all the more difficult 
to hope that the bludgeoning of war can turn men to 
the light. Most men are suffering physically and 
materially ; it is only natural that they should demand 
a good time and a soft time after the war. Everyone is 
From the 
ubiquitous grip of discipline it is a short road to anarchy 
and licence; from the universal strain of sacrifice it is 
an easy path to indolence and egotism. Because the 
uations have struggled to desperation for their freedom, 
the prize may crumble in their hands. Liberty is a two- 
edged sword, and needs a strong man to wield it: and 
the strength of the nations has been cruelly drained 
away. 

The deterrent theory of punishment is always 
founded on a negation: breach of the law is unprofitable, 
and therefore bad. Correction, on the other hand, has 
a positive outlook: it shows that the keeping of the law 
is in itself good. Between these two attitudes a bi 
division lies. The first is authoritarian, mechanical, an 
sterile: the second is logical, spiritual, and creative. If 
the Europe of to-morrow is to be fashioned by the leaders 
of Europe to-day, working as the Press would have them ; 
if hate and jealousy and lust of power are still to be the 
key-notes of national policy, then, though our punish- 
ment may deter us from allowing an actual outbreak of 
hostilities, our peace will be a negative and a meaning- 
less and a moribund thing. But peace is something 
more than the cessation of destruction : it is construction, 
and there is hope that the peoples know this, even if their 
rulers are still blind. We need not take refuge in 
Clough’s determinism, and make progress as certain as 
the tide. The destiny of democracy is in the balance, 
and the years of peace may yield no harvest: that has 
often been the result of long wars of attrition. But the 
Press is not all-powerful ; it could not shackle Australia 
with continental conscription. Wealth and intemperate 
nationalism have not ousted President Wilson. | The 
spirit of the combatant masses in all the nations is a 
nobler and cleaner thing than the nervous blustering of 
their rulers. The weariness of the Somme and of 
Sheffield may be intense, but it is not to be matched with 
the feverish fatigue of Fleet Street and the rich men’s 
clubs. For the great ones cry out in their delirium, and 
we know their minds. But the silence of the trenches is 
a secret, and on the waking speech of war-weary soldiers 


tired, and everyone can justly claim a sleep. 


| the fate of our whole world hangs. 
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THE ‘‘ ADORABLE DREAMER.”’ 


As SEEN By a CADET. 


Oxrorp is just about the queerest old place I ever struck. 
Our sergeant-major calls it ‘‘ mouldy,’’ and says that, 
what with the river and the buildings and the tinkling 
of bells, it somehow puts him in mind of Benares. But 
he admits that in our particular college the beer is the 
best he has anywhere drunk, and he has drunk all round 
the British Empire. The whole place looks as though 
the moth had got into it. Most of the churches and 
colleges are built of a crumbly kind of stone, and after 
a time the corners fall off, and the surface flakes away, 
leaving white patches and holes, like the effect of rifle 
fire. There’s a square in Christ Church that might have 
been under shrapnel fora month. Except that the walls 
still stand and the rooms are habitable, it would be a 
good preparation for Ypres; but it’s all quite natural, 
and the old fellows here seem rather proud of it. On 
one round building with a dome they seem to have picked 
away all the rotten surface lately, leaving it yellow and 
rough, like a cliff; rather fine, but the present surface 
will only rot the quicker. 

You come upon water everywhere. There are long 
rows of slummy old houses with nothing but a narrow 
‘« side-walk ’’ between them and a branch of the river, 
which forms what in ordinary towns would be the street ; 
and I should think the children get drowned in large 
quantities. A branch of a smaller river actually runs 
close under the ancient walls of one of the biggest colleges, 
called Magdalen. It looks rather pretty, and I daresay 
is not unwholesome now that the stream is strong. But 
think what it must be in summer, when the water is 
nearly stagnant and slimy with sewage! At Christ 
Church some fairly new buildings, only just beginning to 
crumble, look out upon a large marsh, now half-covered 
with flood water. But there is a trench across, and a 
little island with a gate in the middle, so that I suppose 
it is dry sometimes. All the garden walks and the bases 
of most of the old buildings are covered with a clammy 
green mould or lichen, and sometimes with real moss, 
from the damp. And, as though to make sure that 
nothing should ever be really dry, the funny old people 
here cover up all their architecture (which really is rather 
fine in its way) with sheets of ivy and “ Virginia 
Creeper,’’ so that the towers and walls look like shapeless 
lumps of foliage, fit only for the picture-postcards which 
the inhabitants regard as the ideal of beauty. I’m 
thinking of going round one night with my side-arms 
and hacking through the stems, so as to let in a little 
light and air. 

But the inhabitants themselves are the greatest joke. 
I don’t mean the townspeople, who are like other people 
in country towns, except that they talk with a peculiar 
drawl, quite different from the mincing ‘‘ Oxford 
accent ’’ which always starts our working audiences in 
the North mocking. The townspeople are now chiefly 
occupied in laying in provisions and lamenting the prices. 
‘‘ Think of fourpence for an egg!’’ I heard a woman 
say; ‘‘and I always have said as a penny’s quite 
plenty!’’ But every now and then you meet a young 
fellow walking in the street without a hat and wearing 
on his back a little black arrangement with two long 
flaps or tails, like a girl’s apron worn in the wrong place. 
Sometimes he carries it in his hand, and if he 
hasn’t got it about him, he’s fined. Can you 
imagine anything more ridiculous? But perhaps it’s 
really funnier still to see grown-up old buffers, often with 
long grey beards, promenading the streets in the full 
daylight of afternoon, dressed in tweed suits, square 





college caps, and big black gowns which cover them up 
almost like a Burberry, but are neither dry nor warm. 
Most of these old buffers appear to be going mad: I 
suppose, from too much learning; for they mutter and 
gibber and moan to themselves as they go along, and 
usually settle down in a kind of club called the Union, 
and read the ‘‘ Spectator.’’ 

The funniest sight of all, however, was when we came 
out of church-parade last Sunday morning. We had 
been to a big church with a spire, called St. Mary’s, and 
had filled it chock-a-block, so that I heard the verger 
say we made a very pretty sight, as I hope we did. They 
gave us a topping sermon and hymns, but after we 
cleared out, there was another show called ‘‘ The ’Varsity 
Sermon,”’ which is intended to do the old buffers good. 
So we met them doddering up, with those square caps 
and tassels on their heads, and great tags of scarlet stuff 
sticking out all over the place under their greatcoats, 
and umbrellas on top of all. First-rate guys they looked, 
and Frank Chitty, who was in the South African War, 
said they’d have been the image of Zulu chiefs if only 
they had tied their boots round their necks. 

Of course, there are very few of those young fellows 
called ‘‘ Undergrads’’ left now. In Christ Church, 
where there’s plenty of room to doss down a brigade, I 
believe there are under thirty. Most who are left seem 
to be ‘‘ tropicals ’’ or foreigners of some sort, and a few 
invalids or cripples. Poor fellows! It’s a deadly time 
forthem. In the tea-shops (we have three fine tea-shops, 
always jam full) I’ve talked to one or two of them who 
remembered the days before the war, and, my word! 
there’s a difference. I’ve asked them what the under- 
grads are supposed to do up here, and they all say, 
““Read.”’ Just think of it! Think of reading for three 
or four years on end! Mostly Greek, Latin, philosophy 
—any old stuff! When they’re not busy reading, they 
go in for all manner of sports—cricket, rowing, tennis, 
racquets, footer of both kinds, and heaven knows what! 
On the whole, I should say it was a rather jolly kind of 
life. But, my word! it costs you something! One of the 
undergrads told me he had scholarships worth about 
£100 a year, and yet he couldn’t have come up unless 
his father could have afforded him another £100. As 
far as I can make out, you couldn’t live here in peace 
time under £200 a year, however much you scraped, and 
couldn’t be really jolly and comfortable under £250. 
And remember, the “‘ year ’’ of residence is only a bare 
six months—three terms of eight weeks each. So each 
undergrad lives at the rate of £400 to £500 a year, 
enough to keep four or five working families, and I’m 
told a lot spend much more than that. What blazing 
rot people talk about democracy and equal opportunities 
for all! 

The reason of the expense is that the whole place 
seems run on a basis of swindle and waste. I’ve known 
the army some time now, and I thought the army swindle 
and waste the most shameful thing under the stars ; but 
it seems the ’Varsity runs the army close. Take just 
one detail: everything an undergrad orders and draws for 
his rations (to be paid for in his bills) appears only at 
one meal, and all that is left—even if he has given a 
breakfast or lunch and whole dishes of steak or chicken 
or cutlets remain untouched—is just swept away by the 
scout and no more seen, though the undergrad could 
have lived on it in luxury for a week. At that rate, of 


course, what with subscriptions to the boats and cricket, 
different sets of clothes for various games, paying and 
tipping the scouts, buying the second-hand furniture off 
some recognized swindler for the rooms, and contributing 
to the salary of the old buffers who teach you things, 
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you can scon run through £10 a week, which, as I said, 
is about the inevitable minimum for decency and comfort. 
The river’s 
empty ; not a boat to beseen ; the house-boats or ‘‘ barges ”’ 
just tied up and waiting for peace. I suppose the few 
young fellows who still hang about are learning some- 
thing or other, but all the lecture-rooms seem given up 
to us, and the big building like an old-fashioned bed- 
stead, where the chaps used to have to show in exams. 
how much they remembered of their ‘‘ reading,’’ is now 
fitted out as a hospital by the Rob Any Man’s Corpse. 
I doss with three other chaps in two empty rooms that 
belonged to some poor fellow who was killed a year ago. 
Some writing-room I’ve been in was hung with photos 
of groups—fine-looking fellows and well-known names— 
nearly all killed now. 
Reveillé sounds two hours before the 


But, of course, there are no games now. 
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Talbot, Gladstone, and a lot more 

So we go on. 
bells begin, and we fall in and exercise or tramp round 
inthedark. Allthe morning we drill in a beastly cold field 
called ‘‘ The Parks ’’—platoon drill or trench-digging or 
running bayonets into sacks stuffed with straw and 
swung on gallows. Then in the afternoon we get lectures 
on trench-warfare, military law, and a lot of queer stuff 
that seems quite natural till you come to do it, and then 
you’re sure to do it wrong. Sometimes we have a route 
march or outpost duty on the Cumner hills, where the 
wind and snow have been awful lately, and the dead 
leaves are whirled about in multitudes. But generally 
we get a tea-shop time to enjoy ourselves in. Then 
comes dinner in hall, which is a parade. We must be in 
college by nine. Last Post goes at ten. Lights Out 
at a quarter-past. So the days go. I believe we have 
an exam. every month, and I have nearly four months 
still before me. After that, heaven knows where I shall 
be, and four months soon go. But it’s not a bad kind of 
life while it lasts, and if those young chaps who come 
here to read in peace-time work all their four years as 
hard as we work our four months, they ought to know 
enough Greek to tackle Tino! 
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THE BIBLE AND THE CONSCIENTIOUS 
OBJECTOR.—I. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—The way in which the Bible is used at military 
tribunals, both by Objectors and Tribunes, shows how very 
defective the teaching of the Church has been. The habit 
is deeply ingrained of looking at the Bible as a book of 
precepts for the guidance of life. Any protest against that 
has always been liable to raise a storm of opposition. But 
if preachers had been more courageous in facing that 
opposition, and showing how the Bible is not a book of 
precepts, we should have been saved from many of the 
unseemly scenes that take place at tribunals today. A 
man appears and says that he takes the Bible as the rule of 
life, and the Bible says: “Thou shalt not kill.” It is so 
easy for a member of the tribunal to point out at once that 
the very God who said: “Thou shalt not kill” in other 
passages commanded his people to kill men, women, and 
children, and even cattle. Another, who says that he bases 
his objection on the Bible, is confronted with the Old 
Testament, and then says that the Old Testament is the 
Old Dispensation and that he is living under the New; and 
thus he cuts out the greater part of the Bible straight away. 
It is impossible to take the Bible as the rule of life, because 
contradictory precepts on all kinds of things can be found 
in it. Nor is the course at all clear if attention be confined 
to the New Testament. The Book of Revelation, for 
instance, gives considerable prominence to the lake of fire, 
and rejoices not a little that the enemies of the saints must 





ultimately find their way into it. The matter is not satisfac- 
tory if attention be confinel to the authority of Jesus. The 
contention has been made at some length in magazine 
articles and in pulpits recently that the authority of Jesus 
is on the side of such a war as we are now engaged in. 
Personally, I do not believe that these inferences can be for 
a moment justified, but the men who make them do quote 
certain texts, which means that the ground is debatable, 
and where the grouad is debatable the authority is not con- 
clusive. 

Of course, it is undeniably true that if we had a world 
of men and women like Jesus there could be no war, but 
that does not help us at all in a world where most of the 
men and women are not like Jesus, and where wars do 
occur. What we greatly need is to recognize that we cannot 
get authority by precepts in the Bible for the conduct of 
life to-day. Jesus Christ himself never faced the question 
of war between nations and did not leave us any specific 
guidance for such a crisis as we are passing through at the 
present time. We ought to cease to expect to find in the 
first century detailed guidance for conduct in the twentieth. 

Look at Romans 13. 1-8, in Mofifatt’s translation—Can 
you take it as an authoritative passage for our life to-day? 
That there is a kernel of permanent truth in it is undoubted. 
That kernel is this: That government is a necessary thing, 
and therefore a Divine ordinance. The whole history of 
humanity proves that there must be government, but this 
passage goes far beyond that; it declares that the then 
existing government, the actual authorities of the day, were 
in their places by God’s own appointment.* So much so, that 
anyone resisting them was resisting the Divine order. The 
magistrates of the time are declared to be no terror to an 
honest man; when they punished a man it was for doing 
wrong, and they were inflicting Divine vengeance upon an 
evil doer. Paul enjoined that most complete obedience to 
these authorities, and he enjoined it, he said, as a matter 
of conscience. Because the magistrates were God’s officers 
people must pay their taxes to the provincial governors, and 
their tribute to the Imperial Government. He does not 
allow any room for protest against any possible injustice in 
the magistrates ; he does not imagine that they will ever do 
any injustice. One cannot but feel that this was an 
exceedingly rosy view to take of any actual magistrates. 
If it was true of the magistrates of that time, we may safely 
say there have never been such immaculate creatures before 
or since. One cannot forget that the Roman Emperor at 
the time was Nero, and though probably it was near the 
beginning of his reign when he made very fair promises, 
we know that he turned out to be one of the vilest men that 
ever occupied a throne. So far as Paul meant that it was 
best for the Christians not to assume the réle of revolutionists 
against the social and political order of Rome in that day, 
no doubt the adrice was wise, because such a réle would 
simply have led to the annihilation of the Church. But 
his words go far beyond this: they elaborate a doctrine of 
the State and of its divine rights against which he does 
not allow any room for the conscience of the individual to 
protest at all. On the wkole, no doubt, Roman Government 
at the time was pretty good, and Paul himself had reason 
to be thankful for its protection more than once against 
the fury even of his own countrymen. He himself was a 
Roman citizen, and justly proud of it. At the same time, 
Paul did not find all magistrates and judges about the 
provinces to his liking. Against their judgments he once 
said: “I appeal to Cesar.” When it came to a point, there 
were magistrates whom Paul himself could not trust. In 
1 Cor. 6. 1-4, he describes magistrates as “a sinful pagan 
court,’’ men “who from the point of view of the Church are 
of no account”! (Moffatt). Here are two quite different 
views by the same man. And the old habit of reference 
to the New Testament for authority has made use of both 
these passages. The Corinthizn passage has been quoted 
to prove the divine right of the Church, and the passage in 
Romans to prove the divine right of kings and magistrates. 
The Church, on the one hand, and the State on the other, 
have claimed this divine right against each other, both on 
the authority of the one apostle. We know how many of the 
bloodiest pages of history have been written on account of 
that reference. It is high time for the pulpit to teach every- 
where that the Bible is not a book of precepts on which to 
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base authority for conduct to-day. The attempt to do so 
always breaks down into contradiction, and very often with 
most disastrous results. 

Nor can the appeal to Jesus settle for us that great 
question which is agitating all our minds to-day. Some 
prominent Christian ministers, in their eagerness to justify 
this war, have gone the length of trying to show that war 
is right according to the teaching and example of Jesus. 
They will do the very contrary as soon as the war is over. 
It seems to me quite easy to prove the contrary, but I do 
not think, even if we can do so, that we have then settled 
the question as to whether or not we ought to be fighting 
Germany at the present time. The two questions are 
distinct. We have no means of knowing what Jesus would 
have done if he had been, if you could conceive of him 
having been, the Prime Minister or the Foreign Secretary 
of England at the end of July, 1914. I should think it quite 
possible that he would have done in those circumstances as 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith did. But the question 
is useless, because we have no means of deciding. As for 
the New Testament generally, a large part of it was written 
by Paul. We have already seen in two passages two very 
different views taken by Paul of the Roman magistracy. 
When we read Romans 13. 1-8, with its sweeping and 
unqualified declaration of the Divine appointment of magis- 
trates and the unerring nature of their judgment, giving no 
right to the individual to appeal against any judgment, we 
wonder what advice Paul would have given to the Jews in 
the Maccabean times.’ Would he have said to Daniel: 
“ Avoid the lion’s den, Daniel, for the king and the magis- 
trates are God’s officers to inflict vengeance on evil doers; if 
you are only an honest man you have nothing to fear’’? 
Would he have told the three Hebrew youths to conform to 
the king’s regulation, because the king was God’s agent on 
the earth to secure right doing? What would Paul have said 
if he had been writing later in the reign of Nero? 

The Book of Revelation takes a very different view of 
the Roman Government from what Paul did. The Roman 
Government, to the writer of the Apocalypse, is the very 
incarnation of evil, that great Babylon which must be 
hurled into the lake of fire. If Paul had been at the side of 
the writer of the Apocalypse; would he have agreed with 
him? Probably he would then, because at that time the 
Roman Government was persecuting the Christians, and 
Paul would have seen that his description in Romans did not 
apply. We must see equally clearly that many times in the 
world’s history Paul’s words in this passage are not a true 
description of the character of the Government, and therefore 
cannot afford guidance to individuals in relation to that 
Government. Are they true in Germany to-day ?—-Yours, &c., 

T. Ruonppa Wit1iaMs. 


(To be concluded.} 





Hetters to the Editor. 


A MORAL FROM HISTORY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—The situation created by the present action of the 
Swiss and American Governments has a remarkable parallel 
in the history of Ancient Civilization. In the third year of 
the last Macedonian War, the Romans had lain for months 
before an apparently impregnable line of entrenchments 
blocking the road to the Macedonian capital. Rome was 
greatly superior to Macedonia in potential resources, but 
she had played her cards ill and was beginning to feel the 
strain, while the Macedonians, with many years of prepara- 
tion behind them, seemed strong enough to hold out on the 
defensive interminably. 

At this stage of the war two neutrals tendered their good 
offices to both belligerents. Their offer was rejected by the 
Romans with vehemence, as a shameless peace-intrigue to 
save Macedonia from the doom she had brought on herself ; 
if it was not that, it was a shameless piece of insolence, a 
monstrous interference with the sovereign rights of the 
Roman Republic. So the envoys departed, and a few months 
later the Roman commander, by a brilliant flanking-march 





across Olympus, forced the Macedonian Army out of its 
prepared positions and annihilated it in open battle. Mace- 
donia was partitioned, and lost her existence as a great 
power. 

In writing of these events, the Roman _ historians 
moralize on the folly of the neutrals who could not read the 
signs of the times, and on the constancy of Rome in enduring 
to the end. They take pleasure in narrating how the 
neutrals were punished by loss of territory, diplomatic 
slights, economic strangulation, and how Rome was rewarded 
by dominating the world and giving it a ‘“ Roman Peace.” 

But was this the true moral? At the time these his- 
torians wrote, the Romanized world was already declining 
towards senility. The life, the liberty, the creativeness of 
the peoples was dying out like a light growing dim, and 
civilization was dying with it. And what had caused this 
but the domination of Rome? The Roman Peace had ended 
inter-State war, for Macedonia had been the last great Power 
surviving beside Rome herself. But the imposition of this 
“Peace ’”’ had been followed by a world-wide social-economic 
revolution and a world-wide civil war which were far more 
terrible than any ills the Ancient World had suffered before, 
and were worse beyond comparison than any of the disasters 
by which our modern civilization has been overtaken yet. 

Of course, the parallel is imperfect, for history never 
repeats itself in every factor at once. Rhodian and Perga- 
mene diplomacy was less tactful than that of Switzerland 
and the United States; and the Power which rejected their 
intervention was the party which hoped for world-dominion 
from the continuance of the war, while the Entente is a 
coalition fighting to make the domination of a single Power 
impossible. But beneath these important differences a 
common element remains. In both cases the same two 
interests are seen at issue—the interest of the Sovereign 
State to fight its enemy to a finish, if it chooses, without 
interference from any third party ; and the interest of the 
world as a whole in preventing individual States, in the 
effort to destroy each other, from destroying civilization as 
well.. In Ancient History the clash of these two interests 
had a certain issue with a certain ulterior consequence. 
That is finished, for evil or good; but just because it is 
finished it has some significance for us who are in our vigor, 
and who have the future of another civilization still 
undecided in our hands.—Yours, &c., 

ARrnotpD J. ToynBEE. 

9, Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S$. W. 

December 26th, 1916. 


A PEACE CONFERENCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—There is a good deal to be said—and the Press has 
been saying it—against being led by the German offer into a 
discussion of such details of after-the-war settlement as the 
territorial adjustments in the Balkans, a discussion which 
might reveal diverse and sometimes conflicting demands by 
the Allied powers; and might tend, to put it at its lowest, 
to shake the solidarity of the Alliance. 

But the alternative to entering now into complex details 
of Balkan territorial settlement is not a refusal to discuss 
our objectives at all; nor does it involve a refusal to make 
counter-proposals. Such a refusal would be obviously a fatal 
blunder, and obviously play into the hands of the enemy. 
To provoke such refusal may indeed be the very object of 
the whole move. 

For what would be the effect of a blunt refusal to make 
any counter-proposal whatsoever? It would enable the 
enemy governments to disregard that pressure on the part 
of the civil populations to make peace, which it is the main 
object of our blockade to create. There will always be 
enough food in the enemy countries for the armies, provided 
that the governments can afford to disregard the pressure of 
the suffering population to make peace ; which, if we refuse 
to state any terms whatever, they will be able to do. To all 
demands for the opening of negotiations in the future the 
enemy government will be able to reply: ‘‘ It is useless to 
ask for negotiation. The enemy is bent upon the utter 
annihilation of the German nation.’”? Thus can all German 
peace movements in the future be checked, and the hard- 
ships which it is the object of our blockade to produce be 
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rendered innocuous from the point of view of the military 
authorities in Germany. 

Incidentally, of course, the same effect would be pro- 
duced by our maximum terms, which would be used by the 
enemy government as demonstration of our intention utterly 
to crush the German nation and disregard German rights. 

What, then, is the right alternative? 

It is to do what we have not so far done: define clearly 
the major object of the Allies in this war, the object which 
motives our resistance to German domination in the Near 
East. We should finally state clearly what we mean by the 
‘destruction of German militarism,’’ the objective which, 
we have so often declared, overrides all others whatsoever. 

Does it mean that the German peoples of Europe—to say 
nothing of Bulgaria and Turkey—are to have no army, and 
no means of defending themselves? Then we have indeed 
converted this war for them into a war of self-defence. We 
should be asking the Germans, with two thousand years of 
successful military struggle behind them, to become the only 
great people in the world which has no means of defending 
its nationality a 


gainst outside assault. Any people, savage 
or civilized, good or bad, would fight to the last against such 
fate. We can paraphrase Burke for the circumstance: If we 
were Germans as we are English we should never, never lay 
down our arms before such terms, 

We can plead, of course, that we mean no such thing by 
our battle-cry, and no sensible person could suppose we did: 
that, indeed, Mr. Asquith has repudiated such interpreta- 
tion. But when, in the world, did a people ever give the 
best interpretation of an enemy’s vaguely-expressed inten- 
tion? And why should we ask that psychological miracle of 
the Germans of all people? As things stand, their govern- 
ment is able quite successfully to represent to them that 
our rhetoric about not sheathing the sword is so vague as to 
mean anything; and that what it really means is the 
reduction of the German people to a future of defenceless- 
ness. The British Government, were the réles reversed, 
would do as much. 

To reply to the German offer by a repetition of this 
incantation about the sheathed sword will still leave a 
situation in which it will be impossible for any movement 
towards peace among the civil population of Germany to 
have any chance of success. 

What, then, is the course open to us? 

Our reply should indicate with some precision the 
character of the international arrangements by which, after 
this war, the rights and security of all nations—including 
the rights and security of Germany—are to be protected, 
and the peace of the world preserved, and which we offer to 
Germany in return for that disarmament or partial disarma- 
ment which we shall demand. These arrangements might 
include “an economic right-of-way” for Germany to the 
Near East, in return for the surrender of her political 
ambitions in those territories. And we should demand to 
know the enemy’s attitude to that principle of settlement 
before consenting to treat of future territorial rearrange- 
ments at all. 

We should by this means transfer the discussion from 
the incidentals to the main purpose of our struggle: security 
and public right. We did not go to war—at least it is to be 
hoped we did not—to obtain Dalmatia for Italy or Con- 
stantinople for Russia, though we may be led now to insist 
upon those things, but for the purpose of ridding the world 
from this nightmare of perpetual menace each from the 
power of the other. (What we object to, of course, in the 
Mittel-Europa idea is not German commercial development 
in the Near East or the better administration of those 
countries ; but that the power so obtained might once more 
be used as a menace. And we should prove this by being as 
large-minded in according Germany free economic movement 
in those countries as we are insistent upon political arrange- 
ments which will prevent that development becoming a 
military menace.) 

A counter-offer along these lines would do something 
more. If the idea of an orderly Society of Nations can be 
crystallized in this way it may take sufficient hold on the 
imagination of the world to make it secure against the dis- 
integrating effect of disagreement among the Allies in the 
details of territorial adjustment that will have to be settled 
at the peace. But if those prickly adjustments have to be 
made first, the temper in which that settlement is likely to 





leave the nine participants will presage ill for the very 
difficult task of creating a new international order. A League 
of Nations will facilitate the settlement of rival territorial 
claims that cannot all receive full satisfaction. (Indeed, 
by making possible the creation of common “ ¢conomic rights 
of way,” such a League is perhaps the only means by which 
those rival claims can be conciliated.) But a territorial 
settlement on the old lines, which must, of necessity, leave 
some of the parties only half satisfied, will not facilitate the 
creation of a new international order likely to give us the 
security for which we are fighting. 

If we pursue, or allow the enemy to believe that we are 
pursuing, the coxtrary policy—one which demands of a 
hundred million folk occupying “inside lines’’ in Central 
Europe, and having the special history and traditions of the 
Germans behind them, a state of defencelessness, both as 
to arms and international guarantee; and couple this with 
the state of economic disadvantage forecast by the last Paris 
Conference ; and further interpose political barriers to their 
economic expansion in the direction which is geographically 
their natural outlet—we have taken on a task which even a 
minimum effort at sober second thought must convince us is 
an impossibility. We shall have made future war inevitable. 

“ You cannot trust Germany.” Admit that to any degree 
that you please, what has that got to do with it? The 
problem is far more to persuade the German people to trust 
us instead of their military power, their military caste. The 
first step to the reform cf any criminal is to persuade him 
that society will give him a fair chance. Tell him, or allow 
him to conclude, that society is determined to destroy him, 
and all hope of his reclamation must be abandoned. He 
will remain an outlaw—to the common danger. 

“All this has nothing to do with the conduct of the 
war. Beat the enemy first, and leave these questions for 
settlement afterwards.’’ On the contrary, this matter con- 
cerns the conduct of the war itself. It is a military factor 
of the highest importance affecting strategy, duration, the 
moral of the enemy and attitude of neutrals ; and to leave it 
to the end of the war will make internationalism less a choice 
which the Germans have made as a substitute for militarism, 
than the policy of a victorious enemy imposed upon a defeated 
people. 

If we had realized that the ultimate objective of a war 
is a military factor of its conduct, we might have weakened 
enemy resistance instead of stiffening it by convening, as 
soon as Germany’s first onslaught was frustrated, a Paris 
Conference on the lines indicated. During these two, years 
of war such a definite Allied policy would have been a 
stration to the German people that surrender would not 
involve their destruction. The admittedly strong desire for 
peace in Germany would assuredly have gone farther than it 
has, and embarrassed the Government much more than in 
the circumstances it is likely to do. 

But while we could not find time for a Paris Conference 
that would inevitably have developed very greatly that civil 
movement we are attempting to create by the blockade, we 
could find time for an economic Conference that not only is 
no part of our military problem, but which has undoubtedly 
stiffened enemy resistance and tended to that extent to 
neutralize the effect of the blockade. 

What we should have done earlier we must now do in 
one form or another. If not by way of negotiation with 
Germany, then by a second Paris Conference of the Allies 
convened for the purpose of securing agreement upon the 
form of the international guarantees which are to be a part 
of the terms we shall finally exact.—Yours, &c., 


A. 


THE TASK OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have been re-reading all that THe Nation has 
said during the past political crisis, and I want to thank 
you for the thorough way in which you are championing the 
liberties of England and of Englishmen, and for the cogency 
with which you are pointing out the great dangers of the 
new form of government introduced by Mr. Lloyd George. 
The present crisis is sofull of possibilities of good and of evil, 
that I venture to express the hope that the whole strength 
of Tue Nation may be devoted to an examination of the 
aims and methods of the new Government, at home and 
abroad, and that you may incline (as you have done largely 
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this week) to leave the personal aspect of the question 
severely alone. 

I am among those Liberals who feel that since the 
war began Mr. George has sacrificed unnecessarily (and 
in some cases harmfully to the cause of national unity and 
efficiency) root principles of our political faith. On the other 
hand, I am willing to believe that he has done this in an 
effort to serve the country.in what he conceives to be the 
best way possible. Whilst, therefore, many of us in the 
provinces look upon Mr. George as a lost leader, we are 
inclined to follow Mr. Asquith’s example: decline dis- 
cussion of personal matters, wish him well in the big task 
he has undertaken, and help him where we can do this 
conscientiously. Should he depart from sound constitutional 
practices and from political principles essential to the 
freedom of our and other peoples, we shall be among the 
first to desire that strong and unsparing criticism shall be 
brought to bear upon such policies—in the interests of this 
Empire and of humanity. Already such criticism has been 
needed, and we thank you for providing it. As to the 
future, it is to you, sir, more than to any other editor, that 
we look to perform this great service to the country.— 
Yours, &c., 

An Oup LIBERAL. 


Bannisdale, Malton. December 27th, 1916. 


JNDER THE HEEL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—Miss Doty’s last sentence, page 410, ‘‘ Ought we 
not to aid the awakened, struggling German in his fight 
against Imperialism ? ’’ affords one of the greatest reasons for 
the consideration of the enemy’s offer, however fouled it 
may be by vain boasting. Any Britisher who, like some 
members of the U.K.M.P. Federation in 1914, may have 
had in his time the opportunity of secing the marvellous 
industry of the Saxon workmen in great printing houses in 
Leipsic, &c., must feel that such hard grafters deserve a 
better fate than to be trodden down under the heel of 
German militarism, surfeited with pride and lusting for 
world power. Why not now declare the minimum terms of 
Peace and Reparation required by the Allies for securing the 
permanent peace of Europe in the years ‘‘ that are yet for 
to come ’’ ?—Yours, &c., 

WESLEY Perry. 

Leeds. 


THE USE OF SUGAR. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Will you permit me to ask ‘“ Wayfarer ” whether 
he is quite sure that the restricted use of sugar is an 
unmixed evil? There was a time, I believe, when cane 
sugar and beet sugar were unknown in this country, and, 
so far as we know, our remote ancestors got on very well 
without this commodity. I agree that this artificially-pro- 
duced sugar has become what economists call a conventional 
necessity. But then the same description could be applied 
to alcoholic liquors, which enjoy a greater antiquity, but 
which your correspondent appears anxious to prohibit. He 
assumes that the food value of the barley used in brewing 
is wholly wasted, and thereby loses sight of the fact that 
beer itself has a certain food-value, while the residuals of 
brewing provide a valuable feed for cattle. In view of the 
immense increase in the price of all feeding-stuffs for farm 
stock, it is difficult to see what good purpose would be 
served by rendering the cheapest feed of all unobtainable. 
Curiously enough, the alcohol itself seems to possess the 
same qualities as sugar, for which statement I have the 
authority of the late Sir T. Lauder Brunton, who wrote: 
“As alcohol agrees with sugar in its essential qualities, 
we may regard its title to the name of food as completely 
established.” 

By all means let us practise economy in the consump- 
tion of both sugar and alcoholic liquors, as well as in other 
stimulants like tea, coffee, and cocoa, but do not let us 
exploit the necesity for economy for the furtherance of any 
particular fad.—Yours, &c., 

; Epmunp G. Poo.e. 

Threlkeld, Hawthorn Road, Sutton, Surrey- 
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BROWNING’S ‘‘CHILDE ROLAND.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—I have just read the fine article on Browning in 
your issue of the 16th. I notice that the writer in what he 
so well says of the greatness of “ Childe Roland to the Dark 
Tower Came,”’ assumes that the hero is doomed to perish at 
devilish hands. Browning does not tell us that he did. 
With splendid art he leaves us in doubt as to whether his 
triumph was achieved in another order beyond the present, 
or the whole foul vision that it was melted and dissolved at 
the sound of dauntless blast of the slug-horn. There is a 
story that, on being asked whether the poem was not to be 
read in the sense of “he that endureth to the end shall be 


saved,” Browning replied: “ Yes, something of that s«rt.” 
—Yours, &c., 
Birmingham. J. H. M. 





Hoetrp. 





CONTRASTS. 
I.—My Love Coutp Wak. 


My Love could walk in richer hues 
Than any bird of paradise, 
And no one envy her her dress: 
Since in her looks the world would see 
A robin’s love and friendliness. 


And she could be the lily fair, 

More richly dressed than all her kind, 
And no one envy her her gain: 

Since in her looks the world would see 
A daisy that was sweet and plain. 


Oh, she could sit like any queen 

That’s nailed by diamonds to a throne, 
Her splendor envied by not one: 

Since in her looks the world would see 
A queen that’s more than half a nun. 


II.—My Oup AcqQvuaINTANCE. 


Working her toothless gums till her sharp chin 

Could almost reach and touch her sharper nose, 

These are the words my old acquaintance said: 
‘*T have four children, all alive and well; 

My eldest girl was seventy years in March, 

And though when she was born her body was 

Covered all over with black hair, and long, 

Which, when I saw at first made me cry out, 
‘Take it away, it is a monkey—ugh! ’ 

Yet she’s as smooth and fair as any, now. 

And I, who sit: for hours in this green space 

That has seven currents of good air, and pray 

At night to Jesus and His Mother—live 

In hopes to reach my ninetieth year in June. 

But ere it pleases God to take my soul, 

I'll sell my fine false teeth, which cost five pounds, 

Preserved in water now for twenty years, 

For well I know those girls will fight for them, 

As soon as I am near my death; before 

My skin’s too cold to feel the feet of flies. 

God bless you and good day—I wish you well, 

For me, I cannot relish food, or sleep, 

Till God sees fit to hold the Kaiser fast, 

Stabbed, shot, or hanged—and his black soul 

Sent into hell, to bubble, burn, and squeal ; 

Think of the price of fish—and Jook at bacon! ’’ 


W. H. Davies. 
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The GAorld of Books. 





Tue “Nation” Orrice, Taurspay Nicut. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“ Progress and History.’’ Edited by F. S. Marvin. (Oxford 
University Press. 8s. 6d. net.) 
“Frederick the Great: The Memoirs of his Reader, Henri de 
Catt (1758-1760).’’ Translated by F. 8. Flint. (Constable. 
2 vols. 21s. net.) 
“Germany’s Commercial Grip on the World: Her Business 
Methods Explained.’’ By Henri Hauser. (Nash. 5s. net.) 
“Their Lives.””’ By Violet Hunt. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 
* * * 

At the close of the year we are reminded by preachers 
and moralists that all things come to an end. This is as 
true of books as of life—even the longest ends at last—and 
in the chastened mood to which the reflection leads I have 
been looking up the concluding sentences of some famous 
books. Gibbon, of course, supplies the classic passage about 
the ending of books. “It was among the ruins of the 
Capitol,’’ so runs the last sentence of ‘‘ The Decline and 
Fall,” “that I first conceived the idea of a work which has 
amused and exercised near twenty years of my life, and 
which, however inadequate to my own wishes, I finally 
deliver to the curiosity of the public.” The passage describ- 
ing his own emotions when he wrote that sentence has been 
often quoted, but, familiar as it is, few readers will object 
to seeing it once more :— 

“Tt was on the day, or rather night, of the 27th of 
June, 1787, between the hours of eleven and twelve, that 
I wrote the last lines of the last page, in a summer-house 
in my garden. After laying down my pen, I took several 
turns in a berceau, or covered walk of acacias, which com 
mands a prospect of the country, the lake, and the moun- 
tains. ‘The air was temperate, the sky was serene, the 
silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and 
all nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions 
of joy on the recovery of my freedom, and, perhaps, the 
establishment of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, 
and a sober melancholy was spread over my mind, by the 
idea that I had taken an everlasting leave of an old and 
agreeable companion, and that whatsoever might be the 
future date of my History, the life of the historian must 
be short and precarious.”’ 

* * + 

In contrast with Gibbon, Milman ends his “ History of 
Latin Christianity” with the rather tepid sentence: 
“Christianity may yet have to exercise a far wider, even if 
more silent and untraceable influence, through its primary, 
all-pervading principles, on the civilization of mankind.” 
Hallam, on the other hand, seems to have had Gibbon in 
mind when he wrote the closing words of his “ Introduction 
to the Literature of Europe ” :— 

“T here terminate a work, which, it is hardly necessary 
to say, has furnished the occupation of not very few years.... 
The errors and deficiencies of which I am not specially 
aware may be numerous; yet I cannot affect to doubt that 
I have contributed something to the general literature of 
my country, something to the honorable estimation of my 
own name, and to the inheritance of those, if it is for me 
still to cherish that hope, to whom I have to bequeath it.” 

Carlyle ended the address to the reader which closes 
his “ History of the French Revolution,” with the words: 
“Man, by the nature of him, is definable as ‘ an incarnated 
Word.’ Ill stands it with me if I have spoken falsely: 
thine also it was to hear truly. Farewell.’’ In a letter to 
Emerson, he records his emotion in taking leave of the book, 
in a manner that is a Carlylean echo of Gibbon :— 

“You, I hope, can have little conception of the feeling 
with which I wrote the last word of it, one night in early 
January, when the clock was striking ten, and our frugal 
Scotch supper coming in! I did not ery; nor did I pray: 
but could have done both. A beggarly Distortion ; 
that will please no mortal, not even myself; of which I 
know not whether the fire were not after all the due place ! 
And yet I ought not to say so: there is a great blessing in 
@ man’s doing what he utterly can, in the case he is in.”’ 

- 


Ir is interesting to compare the conclusions of three 
famous French histories of the French Revolution. ‘ The 
conclusion of this book is itself a book,’’ says Michelet, and 
he promises his readers another volume which will allow 
him “through the past to anticipate the future.” Thiers 
ends his history of the Revolution with a statement of his 
own impartiality and good faith :— 

“TI have described the first crisis which prepared the 





elements of this liberty in Europe. I have done so without 
animosity, lamenting error, revering virtue, admiring 
greatuess, seeking to discern the profound designs of Provi- 
dence in these wondrous events, and reverencing them 
when, as I have deemed, revealed.’’ 
And Lamartine characteristically concludes his “ History of 
the Girondins” with a touch of rhetoric :— 

“The history of the Revolution is glorious and sad, 
like the morrow of a victory and the eve of another combat. 
But if this history is full of mourning, it is full, above all 
else, of faith. It resembles an antique drama in which 
while the narrator gives his recital, the chorus of the 
people sings of its fame, bewails its victims, and raises 
to God a hymn of consolation and hope. 

Before leaving the historians, I will quote the last sen- 
tence of Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civilization in England”’ as 
an excellent summary of the thesis which the whole work 
maintains :— 

“The handwriting is on the wall; the fiat has gone 
forth ; the ancient empire shall be subverted; the dominion 
of superstition, already decaying, shall break away, and 
crumble into dust; and new life being breathed into the 
confused and chaotic mass, it shall be clearly seen, that, 
from the beginning there has been no discrepancy, no 
incongruity, no disorder, no interruption, no interference ; 
but that all the events which surround us, even to the 
furthest limits of material creation, are but different parts 
of a single scheme, which is permeated by one glorious 
principle of universal and undeviating regularity.’ 

+ ” 

Examptes of perfect endings are rare, though I have 
heard them claimed for writers as far apart as Plato and 
Laurence Sterne. Plato’s “Symposium” ends with a fine 
passage too long to quote, and Sterne’s ‘“ Sentimental 
Journey” with an equivocal situation. Swift closes 
‘A Tale of a Tub” with the ponderous “ Project for 
the Universal Benefit of Mankind,” and he concludes 
“The Battle of the Books” with three rows of asterisks, in 
this anticipating a use of that typographical device employed 
by modern novelists for another purpose. I have heard the 
last sentence of George Eliot’s ‘“‘ Middlemarch” quoted as 
one of the finest passages in English literature :— 

“The growing good of the world is partly dependent on 
unhistoric acts; and that things are not so ill with you and 
me as they might have been, is half owing to the number 
who lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest in unvisited 
tombs.”’ 

Had I to pronounce upon the best ending of a work, I 
should split my vote between two. One is the description of 
the situation of Adam and Eve in the concluding lines of 
“Paradise Lost ” :— 

‘*The world was all before them, where to choose 

Their place of rest, and Providence their guide; 
They, hand in hand, with wand’ring steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way.” 


The other is the condensation of Voltaire’s philosophy, which 


ends “ Candide ’’—‘“‘ Cela est bien dit,’ répondit Candide, 
‘mais il faut cultiver notre jardin.’ ” 
* * ~ 


THACKERAY, who discussed the endings of books in an 
essay called “ De Finibus,” is guilty of one of the worst in 
the whole range of fiction : 

“Ah! Vanitas Vanitatum! which of us is happy in 
this world? Which of us has his desire? or, having it, is 
satisfied ?—come, children, let us shut up the box and the 
puppets, for our play is played out.” 

This is the ending of “ Vanity Fair,’ and could there 
be anything more deplorable, except, perhaps, the tiresome 
chapter that begins ‘‘The Newcomes’’? Scott ends the 
first of the Waverley Novels with a dedication, and the last 
of them, ‘‘ Castle Dangerous,’’ with an intimation to ‘‘ the 
gentle reader’’ that no more tales are to be expected from 
the same source. Dickens is fond of ending on the senti- 
mental note, as witness ‘‘ Dombey and Son,”’ “ Oliver 
Twist,’’ and “ David Copperfield.” His postscript to “ Our 
Mutual Friend ’’ explains how he and the manuscript of 
that book were together in a railway accident :— 

‘“*T remember,” he concludes, ‘‘ with devout thankful- 
ness that I can never be much nearer parting company with 
my readers for ever, than I was then, until there shall be 
written against my life, the two words with which I have 
this day closed this book :—THE END.” 

To end with a writer not given to pathos, who ever read 
without regret the closing sentence in “‘ Le Vicomte de 
Bragelonne,’’ where Dumas takes leave of his famous four 
musketeers ? 

PENGUIN, 


| 
| 
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MR. PEPYS AT THE PLAY. 


“Pepys on the Restoration Stage.” 


McAFEE, (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Perys_has fallen on serious days. He has come to be 
treated as an authority more often almost than as an oddity. 
The man is in danger of being forgotten in the Secretary 
to the Admiralty. There is, we believe, a Pepys Society 
which makes him the subject of a dinner. We do not object 
to this so long as it is remembered that the Pepys who is 
immortal was, in the best sense of the words, a low fellow. 
As we meet him first, in the year of the Restoration, he is 
one of those industrious loungers who are always ready to 
turn into a public-house for a drink. He lived in days when 
men did not get dismissed for staying away from the office 
to converse over a bottle. London had not yet, however, 
begun to insist on business habits. He was in some ways a 
man of respectable pretensions. He was shocked when 
‘‘ ordinary ’prentices and mean people ’’ began to frequent 
the half-crown pit at the theatre, considering the many 
years during which he himself had been content to sit in 
the twelvepenny gallery. On the other hand, that he was 
not a common snob is shown by the fact that during a visit 
to the house of a rich man he would eagerly enter into 
conversation with the butler, and even take a lesson from 
him on the lute. His morals were, to say the least of it, 
easy-going, but he had the remains of a conscience, as we 
see in the reproaches he casts on himself when he breaks 
a promise to his wife. Thus he tells us that once when, in 
1661, he went to “ Twelfth Night,’’ he “took no pleasure at 
all in it,’’ but, after it was over, ‘‘ went home with my mind 
troubled for my going thither, after my swearing to my 
wife that I would never go to a play without her.’’ Three 
years later, at a performance of Shirley’s tragedy, ‘‘ The 
Traitor,’’ he regarded it as a most ‘‘ unfertunate ’’ occur- 
rence that Sir W. Penn should have seen him there, ‘‘ so 
that I must be forced to confess it to my wife, which troubles 
me.’’ Was it because of his promise to his wife or of his 
snobbishness that, at a performance of Sir William 
Berkeley’s ‘‘ The Lost Lady ’’— 

‘*T was troubled to be seen by four of our office clerks, 

who sat in the half-crown box, and I in the Is. 6d.’’? 


Whichever it may have been, there is a childish element 
in his sins as well as in his remorse which is infinitely 
attractive. All the world was his nursery. His is the 
perfect ‘‘ bad boy’s diary.’”” We do not wish to under- 
estimate him as a chronicler of his time—to disparage his 
account of the Great Piague or his sidelights on seventeenth- 
century manners or his work as a public servant. But it is 
his Lilliputian personality—his little honest soul absorbed 
so delightedly in the vanities of the earth—his infantile 
innocence in his sins and pleasures—that makes his diary 
one of the most companionable books in the English lan- 
guage. And it is because it reminds us of the incomparable 
Mr. Pepys rather than because it reminds us of the Restora- 
tion stage, that we are grateful to Miss McAfee for her 
useful reference book 

The greater part of the book is taken up with a collec- 
tion of all the references in Pepys’s ‘“‘ Diary” to the plays, 
players, dramatists, audiences, and theatres of his time. 
But Miss McAfee has prefaced to this a thoughtful discus- 
sion of Pepys’s ‘‘ material on the stage ’’ and its critics, of 
Pepys as a dramatic historian, and of Pepys and ‘the 
Restoration theatre. Perhaps she is inclined to take him 
too solemnly as a historian of the theatre. The majority of 
his references to the theatre are stuff for the antiquary 
rather than the historian. At the same time, with the aid 
of these and other contemporary references, Miss McAfee 
has drawn for us an interesting picture of the stage of 
the time. The plan of the theatre then was much as we 
know it to-day. There were a pit and boxes and galleries 
arranged somewhat differently from the pit and boxes and 
galleries of the modern theatre. But it was more like the 
modern theatre than the theatre of Elizabeth. Women 
began to appear on the stage in women’s parts. Pepys saw 
them for the first time in a performance of ‘“ Beggar’s 
Bush,’’ in 1661. At first, it appears, the acters had been 


” 


Edited by HELEN 





inclined to strike against this dilution of labor, but they 
were soon “ obliged” to sign a covenant to act with women. 
The plays at the public theatres then began at three or 
half-past three in the afternoon, and it was apparently the 
correct thing for everybody to eat oranges (which cost 
sixpence each) during the intervals. Pepys records that on 
one occasion he spent eight shillings on oranges for a party 
he had taken to the theatre. The orangewomen were scarcely 
less essential figures in the performance than the players 
themselves. They stood in front of the pit with their 
backs to the stage and ‘ broke jests’ with the men during 
the progress of the play, and carried messages for them 
between the acts.’? One of them, whom Pepys mentions in 
his Diary, distinguished herself on one occasion as a 
life-saver :— 

“A gentleman of good habit, sitting just before us, 
eating of some fruit in the midst of the play, did drop 
down as dead, being choked; but with much ado Orange 
Moll did thrus st her finger down his throat and brought him 
to life again.’ 

The audience, it is clear, were about as fastidious in 
those days as you might find nowadays on a Saturday night 
in a provincial music-hall. 

Pepys brings the audiences of his time quaintly to life 
in several of his references. The most delightful and charac- 
teristic of these tells how, on one occasion, when he was 
sitting ‘‘in a dark place, a lady spit backward upon me 
by a mistake, not seeing me, but after seeing her to be a 
very pretty lady, I was not troubled at it at all.’’ Pepys 
was more offended when he saw the Duke of York and his 
Duchess misbehaving themselves at the theatre. He com 
plained that they ‘‘ did show some impertinent and, me- 
thought, unnatural dalliances there before the whole 
world, such as kissing and leaning upon one another.’’ He 
could, however, on occasion, be lenient to the sport of 
flirtation in public, as we see in his description of a 
performance of the “Maid’s Tragedy” at the King’s 
House :— 

**Vexed all the while with two talking ladies and Sir 
Charles Sedley, yet pleased to hear their discourse, he 
being a stranger. And one of the ladies would and did 
sit with her mask on, all the play, and being exceedingly 
witty as ever I heard woman, did talk most pleasantly with 
him; but was, I believe, a virtuous woman and of quality. 
He would fain know who she was, but she would not tell; 
yet did give him many pleasant hints of her knowledge of 
him, by that means setting his brains at work to find out 
who she was, and did give him leave to use all means to 
find out who she was without pulling off her mask. He was 
mighty witty, and she also making sport of him very 
inoffensively that a more pleasant rencontre I never heard. 
By that means lost the pleasure of the play wholly, to 
which now and then Sir Charles Sedley’s exceptions 
against both words and pronouncing very pretty.’ 

Mr. Pepys was still better 
when Mrs. Knipp, the actress, 
pit with another lady, 


pleased on another occasion 
sitting behind him in the 
‘ pulled me by the hair ”’ :— 
“‘and co I addressed myself to them, and talked to them 
all the intervals of the play, and did give them fruit.’’ 
He was happy again one day when Mrs. Knipp took 
him and his wife behind the scenes to see Nell Gwynn : — 


“‘I kissed her, and so did my wife; 


and a mighty 
pretty soul she is.”’ 


Sentences like these could only have been written by an 
exceedingly happy man a little higher than the animals. 
He had no ambition after the exalted experiences of a Moses 
or a Plato or a Hamlet. He was content in his house of 
toys. The whole history of a soul seems to be written in 
that — sentence :— 

** But to see how Nell cursed, for having so few people 
in the pit, was pretty.’ 

Not nearly so pretty, all the same, as to see how 
Mr. Pepys did make a note of it in his diary. 

If Mr. Pepys was animalish, however, he was far from 
bovine. He was responsive, sensitive, endlessly curious. 
He was, like Montaigne, an epicurean. He enjoyed what 
he did enjoy in superlatives. His pleasure was his standard, 
and, if he did not like even a masterpiece, he never affected 
or forced himself to like it. His description of ‘‘ A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream ’”’ as ‘‘ the most insipid, ridiculous 
play that I ever saw in my life,’”’ is famous. So is his 
dismissal of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ”’ as 
worst that ever I heard in my life.’’ 


‘‘a play of itself the 
But he went again and 
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again to see ‘‘ Hamlet’; he described ‘‘ Macbeth”’ as “a 
most excellent play in all respects, but especially in 
divertisement, though it be a deep tragedy ’’; and he 
delighted in ‘‘the seamen and monster” in ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest.” He was also sound on Ben Jonson, and justly praised 
‘The Alchemist”? as ‘‘ a most incomparable play.’”’ It is 
curious to find that the only quarrel he had with “ Bartholo- 
mew Fair” arose from Jonson’s abuse of the Puritans in 
it :— 

‘‘Only the business of abusing the Puritans begins to 
grow stale, and no use, they being the people that, at 
last, will be found the wisest.’’ 

That there was a hint of Puritanism in Pepys himself 
is shown by his hostile criticism of Dryden’s ‘‘ An Evening’s 
Hour or the Mock Astrologer.” He confessed he did not 
like it, ‘‘ it being very smutty.’’ It is odd that a writer 
who tells one so little about plays and players should bring 
the theatre so vividly before us. He seldom writes more 
than a line or two about a play, and yet we have the sense 
of having been with him in the theatre. His secret as a 
writer is that he stamps the baldest statements of fact 
somehow with his personality. He has only to say he was 
merry, and he communicates his merriment to every one 
who reads him. Occasionally, however—and it is then that 
even a sceptical person must realize how esthetically sensi- 
tive he was—he analyzes his emotion in the theatre, as 
when, describing a performance of ‘‘ The Virgin Martyr ”’ in 
1668, he writes :— 

‘*But that which did please me beyond anything in 
the whole world was the wind-musique when the angel 
comes down, which is so sweet that it ravished me, and 
indeed, in a word, did wrap up my soul so that it made 
me really sick, just as I have formerly been when in love 
with my wife; that neither then, nor all the evening going 
home and at home I was able to think of anything, but 
remained all night transported, so as I could not believe 
that ever any musick had that real command over the soul 
of men as this did upon me; and makes me resolve to 
practice wind-musique, and to make my wife do the like.” 
Who can resist the company of the exquisite childish 

creature whom music made “ really sick, just as I have 
formerly been when in love with my wife’’? The thing 
has often been said before in a wilderness of fine abstract 
words. But Pepys has made the enravishment of music 
human, individual, and historical, not to say comic. We 
are grateful to Miss McAfee for having given us an oppor- 
tunity and an excuse to renew our acquaintance with a 
‘* most incomparable ’”’ author. 





WINGED FANCY. 
“Tales of Wonder.” 


By Lord DUNSANY. 
5s. net.) 


(Elkin Mathews, 
Ir one could. achieve the spectatcrial attitude towards 
modern literature and begin to weave that busy web of 
generalization which many people, forgetting that the spider 
has an immediate and practical purpose in his airy designs, 
regard as airy rather than design, what kind of conclusions 
would one fetch? In contrast with an official document, 
one would begin with the sub-divisions and the minor 
classifications before arriving at the main heading, the 
general statement. The method would be that of a river, 
which, beginning with various trickling sources, is united 
into a broad channel, and finally discharges itself into one 
enormous and encircling generalization—the sea. But as we 
are writing, not an Historical Survey of Modern Literature, 
but a review of Lord Dunsany’s book, it would be as well 
to tether this fancy of generalization within modest bounds. 
On the whole, then, and putting it at its most sweeping, 
would it not be fair to say that the moderns fulfil one or 
other of two invariable alternatives? Either they are inside 
some movement or other, or they are outside it; either they 
take their color from their age, or attempt to impose their 
own upon the age; either they travel in herds like deer, or 
in proud solitude like the cat; either they can be arranged, 
parcelled, sorted, and despatched into certain marked and 
appropriate districts, or: they cannot. Such a process need 
not imply disparagement or the reverse. It depends upon 
the age. If the age is a tolerable one, then the writers 
who are penned within its wattles may borrow of it; if, on 
the contrary, it is very far from being the best of all 
possible ages, then these isolated, unclassified writers, 








” 


however purely imaginative and ‘literary’ their work, 
however artistically remote from temporalities, will be 
indirectly and implicitly discharging a criticism upon it. 
A man may write of elves while sitting on a Midland slag- 
heap, and his elves, whether he know it or not, will be 
beleaguering the slag-heap. So that an artist cannot alto- 
gether escape from his age, even an industrial and 
newspaper age, nor is it desirable he should. But there 
are degrees of remoteness, and there are degrees of 
proximity, and we are not sure that one of the principles 
of art is not a proper adjustability to this distance, just as 
a painter must place himself in an exact position relative 
to the perspective of the landscape before him. He must 
not, on the one hand, turn his landscape into a mere 
horizon, or, on the other, press his nose against it. 

Lord Dunsany is more responsible for this excursion 
than we are. He is one of the isolated, the detached, and 
(because an excess of remoteness is hardly the peril of 
modern letters) it is for that as well as his individual 
quality that his book is welcome. Perhaps the remote- 
ness is a consequence of the individuality, though the 
prevalent conception of personality in writing is very much 
the opposite. How many scores of semi-artists have not 
been applauded within the last ten years for their possession 
of ‘‘charm,”’ or, in other words, personality? But they 
were cut to pattern, like Dora Forbes in Henry James’s 
‘*The Death of the Lion’’; their charm was a kind of 
general commodity which could be obtained for a con- 
sideration in the impressionable faculty. But Lord Dun- 
sany is different. His ‘“‘ charm ’’ comes~ genuinely from 
himself, not because people expect a certain brand of it 
from him. 

There are nineteen stories in ‘‘ Tales of Wonder,’’ and 
they will not all pass muster. Some of them are rather 
wire-drawn, some make a great point of a small thing, some 
have a Yeatsian mannerism of style which clouds and 
disturbs their impression upon the reader, and some fail to 
achieve the effect at which they aim. But there are half-a- 
dozen stories that have a true imaginative flavor, which, 
issuing from a well-formed and melodious prose, does suggest 
that quality of strangeness, unexpectedness, romantic illu- 
sion, and ‘‘wonder,’’ which is so extraordinarily difficult to 
attain, and such a satisfaction in fulfilment. Nor are these 
half-a-dozen stories all projected upon one screen; they 
vary in almost as many planes as there are between the 
simple narrative of adventure and satire in the fabular 
form. ‘‘ Why the Milkman Shudders When He Perceives 
the Dawn,” for instance, is a piece of sheer literary artifice, 
designed to raise the tension of anticipation, without 
gratifying it. It is like a prologue—only there is no play 
of events to follow it. Perhaps only the secondary qualities 
are needed to create so adroit a casuistry, but such brilliant 
literary execution is rare enough. ‘‘ The Bureau d’Echange 
de Maux”’ is in quite a different province. It is a 
skilful attempt to convey not so much the horrible as the 
twisted, the grotesque, the contorted—a little more than 
quaint, and a little less than eerie. Only the deftest artist 
could preserve his balance on so tight a rope. But when 
the narrator goes to the little Bureau, where men barter 
and exchange their several evils, the next morning and 
finds it gone, an element of the obvious, the expository, 
and the trick magician rather thickens its delicate lines. 
Of course it was gone. Must Lord Dunsany waste a whole 
page in telling us so? The true magic must never be under- 
lined. The felicity of ‘‘ The Three Sailors’ Gambit ”’ is 
again quite independent and peculiar to itself. It describes 
how three sailor-men went from tavern to tavern playing 
chess in combination, and never losing, because their dead 
comrade had won a crystal which pointed out the proper 
moves, and had come into their hands. The little touches 
of how Bill Snyth, who exchanged his soul for the card 
crystal, cheated the devil, because he was already too 
wicked for heaven, and of how the sailors always played 
together, so that they might all be in one another’s com- 
pany in hell, are of the best. What a fastidious art is 
the possession of Lord Dunsany that he can make so smooth 
a part-song between the fantastic, the plain narrative, 
the pathetic, and the grim! The two stories—‘‘ A Tale of 
London ’’—showing how the basheesh-eater told his tale of 
a London built all of entire marble, of golden spires and 
ebony houses, of its merchants in many-hued raiment, of 
its musicians in the streets, and its ladies on their bal- 
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conies; and ‘‘ How Ali Came to the Black Country’’ to 
bottle the genie Steam, seal him with the seal of Solomon, 
and cast him in the sea, are ironical, in the way (inferior, 
indeed) that only that great ironist, Dr. Richard Garnett, 


could be. Irony is in itself one of the sovereign 
delights of literature; there is no pleasare quite 
equal to tasting the finish of its style, its measured 


periods, its full and mellow gravity. But to taste it 
in days hostile to its proper development, is a vintage 
indeed ! 

In so select a company, it would be a little invidious 
to call “A Story of Land and Sea” the best of the 
group. There are tales which appeal to the reader for 
their artistic precision and reality ; there are tales which 
appeal to his sheer pleasure in reading them. And for 
uncomplicated entertainment, ‘‘ A Story of Land and Sea”’ 
carries off the bays. It relies more simply than the others 
upon the artistry of direct narrative, and is an admirable 
example of well-built, lucid, and flowing prose. Captain 
Shard, a pirate of credit and renown, of boldness and 
resource, is pursued by the English Fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean and so into the arms of the Spanish Fleet awaiting 
him. Whereupon, Captain Shard, not a whit disconcerted, 
fastens wheels to the heel of the ‘‘ Desperate Lark,’’ runs 
her ashore and away over the Sahara with the north wind 
behind him. Of the adventures of the captain and his 
merry crew, before they reach the Niger and plunge ‘nto it. 
and how he defeated the Moorish cavalry, of the captain’s 
ingenuity in making enough knots per hour to keep ahead 
of the Moors when the wind had failed, and how they 
captured an Arab steed and called it ‘‘ the cutter,”’ cruis- 
ing with a casting anchor fixed on behind “for fear 
she should run away ’’—we leave it all to Lord Dunsany. 
It is of the best, the most fanciful humor. Such a tale needs 
no embroidery, either of Lord Dunsany’s or of our describ- 
ing. The bright colors in it are coated by such lofty 
inventions as Captain Shard, when Bad Jack’s hand is hit 
by a Moorish bullet, chopping it off and giving him a hook 
out of a copious supply left for such expedients. 

A large responsibility for properly preserving such 
imaginative fantasies as ‘‘ Tales of Wonder,’’ naturally 
rests on the style. The style has indeed its self-conscious 
moments and its affectations. Let us call them pirouettes 
and have done with it. For, on the whole, it is both an 
exact and a flexible instrument of a material varying in its 
aims and effects, and combining, as we pointed out, such 
different agents of suggestion. Here is a piece from ‘‘ How 
Ali Came to the Black Country ’’ :— 


‘And Al said:—‘ When we have cast this devil into 
the sea, there will come back again the woods and ferns 
and all the beautiful things that the world hath, the little 
leaping hares shall be seen at play, there shall be music 
on the hills again, and at twilight ease and quiet, and after 
the twilight stars.’ ”’ 


Alone, that passage might slightly force simplicity, but 
it is just in the mouth of Ali. Mr. S. H. Sime has some 
delicate drawings in the book, and it says a good deal for 
them that they do not over-emphasize—as_ book-illustra- 
tions so frequently do—the refined, detached, scrupulous, 
and competent workmanship of the author. 





SOME TENDENCIES OF MODERN PAINTING. 


“Modern Painting: Its Tendency and Meaning.” By 
WILLARD HUNTINGTON WRIGHT. (Lane. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tue tendencies of recent schools of painting have been 
curiously and adversely affected by the remarkable inter- 
ference of writers and philosophers. Painting has been moved 
more and more towards a limited and over-driven sense of 
the metaphysical importance of certain constructive factors in 
its entity, and thus has tended towards an analysis and 
assimilation of natural or objective forms to organized 
geometrical shapes. Previous periods and their schools 
would seem to have had as purpose the endeavor, in direct 
contradistinction to this, to give objective form to ideas by 
the representation and arrangement in combination of 
natural objects. By the newer painters portions of the 
apparatus of design and thought of the earlier artists have 








been isolated and developed to a dominant importance of place 
in esthetic. A period of clear disassociation from historical 
tradition, which is the expression of experience of peoples, 
permitted the final endeavor to isolate the subjectively 
symbolical forms, and to treat them objectively and associate 
them with appropriate and complementary colors ; supported 
by forms of mathematical rigidity and instigated in organiza- 
tion by ideas from the art of music. The effort is made to 
manipulate them in pigment, and to make an equally 
abstract approach to the subject. 

The history of modern painting has a fascination to which 
Mr. George Moore contributed in his brilliant comments. 
Since his time, and the more general essays of Mr. C. J. 
Holmes and Mr. S. McColl, little of interest has been written 
in English, apart from the contribution of occasional chapters 
by Mr. Walter Sickert, who no doubt pays for being an 
articulate painter by his description as “an ineffectual 
Academician” in a new contribution to the history by Mr. 
W. H. Wright, an American expounder of Synchronism. It 
is probable that no specimens of this development of paint- 
ing have yet been exhibited in this country. To at least one 
painter of the present writer’s acquaintance the earlier 
reports of it, in a contemporary journal, and by the same 
author, were taken as a diverting blague in which logical 
progression from the premises of cubism and futurism was 
driven onward to form a new and kindred inspiration to that 
of Marinetti and the Futurists by the hand of an ingenious 
satirist. 

Certain peculiarities in the terminology used by Mr. 
Wright make some of the basic philosophical pronouncements 
dificult to estimate with precision, and some are queer, 
indeed, to an English ear. For instance, he writes of a 
modern painter that he “fragmentized the surface by 
luxating the lines’?; and again, ‘‘ The elasticizing 
process was what the painter had always desiderated.” 
Having in mind, however, the auther’s ultimate contention 
and bias, it is a vigorous and thorough analysis of the 
influences tending towards these modern expressions of the 
art of painting. He bows himself with a certain violence 
before the gods whom he sets up. His admiration for certain 
qualities of composition which he professes to find in Rubens 
alone leads him to quote this painter as almost a sole 
standard on the subject, much to the advantage of an 
argument upon the supreme eminence of Renoir as an artist. 

He gives a meed of praise to the color discoveries of 
Turner and Delacrsix, but in a long discussion of the com- 
position and arrangement of forms and light he makes no 
mention of Vermeer, in whom the power of arranging light 
and form in compact structure of easily-analyzed simplicity 
and immense structural power is very sharply evident. The 
comments on rhythm of movement are of interest, but fail to 
estimate or admit for discussion that there may be a vital 
rhythm in static as well as dynamic compositions, and that 
the rhythm of varied repetition of straight lines may equal 
in importance that of the interlacing or interrelation of 
curved ones. 

To Renoir, as has been mentioned, he gives an over- 
whelming importance. He says of his pictures: “As early 
as 1881 they surpassed Titian,” a statement without much 
esthetic significance, for it is useless to compare individual 
painters of such different periods. In a crescendo of 
admiration for Cézanne he exclaims rhetorically: “After 
Michelangelo there was no longer any new inspiration for 
sculpture. After Cézanne there was no longer any use for 
it. He has made us see that painting can present a more 
solid vision than that of any stone image. Against modern 
statues we can only bump our heads; in the contemplation 
of modern painting we can exhaust our intelligences.” These 
are strange words, and ambiguous. 

Time and again statements are made which show care- 
lessness of anything more than the immediate effect in 
support of his argument. He speaks of “carrying a simple 
premise to its ultimate conclusion, regardless of everything 
save the exacting demands of logic.”” This logical unity is 
possible, no doubt, in geometry, but painting is dual in an 
even more definite fashion than any other art, and a painter 
must have the power of conceiving an idea, and also an 
intense degree of craftsman’s skill in presenting it. The 
great painter is a great composer and a great virtuoso in one. 
A further phrase is more illuminating still: “ This point is 
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an important one, for it demonstrates the umpossibility of 
appreciating art purely as abstract form so long as 
recognizable objects are presented.” The only conclusion to 
which one can drive this statement is that art is to become 
(as nearly as one can describe it) a kind of diagrammatic 
metaphysical geometry. But this type of analysis has been 
successfully performed in the distant past in the making of 
the alphabet, and interesting relics of its course are to be 
found in Chinese ideographs and Egyptian scripts. Any 
analogical process of simplification would cause this move- 
ment to end where it began—in a form of writing. The use 
of color seems, in measure, to have obscured this strange 
tendency. 

Little place is given to the discussion of drawing and 
its qualities, or to define its utility or its independence in 
art from color, except an unconvincing account of the basis 
of the revolt of Matisse against Renaissance standards of 
draughtsmanship. The fatal stumbling-block of significant 
form trips him as beautifully as it tripped Mr. Clive Bell 
in his volume, ‘‘ Art.’? The lack of hard technical training 
in draughtsmanship tends to impress them both with a belief 
in some peculiar quality, in what it is now the habit to call 
“significance.” It becomes tangled with ideas of insight, 
of vision and symbol, of “the signature of all things.” But 
it is a sufficiently simple matter for the eye of the trained 
draughtsman, and is still the same principle as that used by 
the Egyptians, however easy or difficult it may be to 
describe it in words. It has to do with the amplitude and 
suggested of the form contained, its vigor and 
interest. The problem of the painter who is using rhythm, 
tone, and drawing, stability and arrangement, is that they 
may weaken or be weakened by undue emphasis upon 
significance; but for the formal pattern-maker or simple 
decorator there is a simpler problem, and he can confine his 
attention almost wholly to that principle in each element 
of his pattern. 

The quality of Cézanne and of Gauguin was this precise 
emphasis upon significance in form and also in composition, 
and their successes lay in its attainment. The intellectual 
effort hindered each from enduing his work with ease of 
emotional expression, but in each is in recompense a fine 
mass and solidity. This “content’’ is the reality, for Mr. 
Wright himself says: “The ‘Impressionists’ were wrong 
in that they threw aside the cup (i.e., of linear tone com- 
position). They should have filled it with more powerful 
concepts.”” The weakness of the new movement lay in 
ignoring this supreme necessity, and insistence upon a 
metaphysique of technique. The development and repeti- 
tion of the structure of color planes depicting an arm, as is 
illustrated in the chapter on Synchronism, is merely valuable 
as a school diagram. The power to develop color and form 
on which this is based is only part of the equipment of an 
able artist; every fine painting contains elaborate schemes 
of color and pattern repetitions. 

There is a well-known vice in poetry—the delirium 
of words—words used for their own sake; an analogous 
quality in painting is the use of shapes, of forms detached 
from their fellow-significances. Tradition, so long as it 
held any inheritance of the ancient canon and rule, prevented 
this from going to extremes; but the last vestiges of classic 
knowledge having lost their power, new and _ individual 
theorists have come forward, and now endeavor to bring 
form under the rule of color, to move in the same scale, 
although one is intellectual, and the other emotional; as 
if words and sounds should have the same rule and be 
confounded. 

The fear of subject is due to no weakness in it as 
subject, but to inability to treat it in an interested and 
profound fashion. The ancient reserve of traditional ideas 
is lost, and has been lost gradually since the ‘‘ Dark Ages.” 
New methods come forward offering spontaneity and ease of 
execution, without the long labor and training of craftsman- 
ship. 

To Mr. Wright’s credit it may be said that his 
exposition of the tenets and theories of his subjects is more 
clear and explicit than in any recent writer. Occasional 
lapses into “pidgin” English, and small puffs of 
unknown American artists mar a straightforward and 
exceptionally interesting book, though one may find matter 
for disagreement on every page. 
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POLISH TALES. 


“* More Tales by Polish Authors.” ‘I'ranslated by Etstr C. M. 
BENECKE and MARIE BuscH. (Blackwell. 5s. net.) 


We are most grateful to the translators for this the 
second volume of “ Tales from Polish Authors,” and we trust 
that they will continue their work boldly till it forms a 
series. English readers have long been discreditably 
oblivious of modern Polish literature, which, indeed, should 
have as much claim on our sympathies as the Russian. 
Sienkiewicz we know something about, chiefly through 
American translations, and some volumes of Kraszewski and 
Orzeszko have appeared in English. But the existence of 
Sieroszewski and Zeromski, who were famous twenty years 
ago, was only revealed to the English public last year by 
Miss Benecke’s specimen tales from these authors. And 
to the above she now adds admirable examples by Szymanski, 
St. Reymont, and Boleslaw Prus. 

Deeply touching is “ Two Prayers,” by Szymanski, who, 
like Sieroszewski, spent many years as a political exile in 
Siberia. The scene is placed in a miserable little town on the 
wild and gloomy river Lena, surrounded by the dense, 
inaccessible taiga, i.e., the virgin forest, and the boundless 
snowy plain, “exhaling cold, cold, and only cold!’’ On the 
edge of the desert stands aa old plague-stricken house, now 
inhabited by a few poor Polish exiles, and the author 
describes the Christmas Eve he spent amongst them, when 
“the miracle took place. Our distant country, our 
native air, the golden sun, were with us here in this dark 
room in the solitude.’’ The six exiles, overcome by emotion, 
evoke by prayers and songs memories of the home of their 
childhood, which few of them ever expect to see again. They 
break the sacred wafer which has been sent to one of them 
from Warsaw, and, according to the Polish custom, they 
try and exchange good wishes. But no one can at first say 
a word. Their hearts, bleeding with memories of their 
country’s past and their family sufferings, feel suffocated. 
At last the ancient hymn, “ God is born, power trembles,”’ 
sung in chorus, kindles in their hearts “ the fire of truth, 
confidence, and hope.” 

“The Trial,” by St. Reymont, is terrible in its direct 
force. Here we are in a Polish village, on a cold, wet 
March night, and a silent, sinister band of peasants is 
crowding into the frightened miller’s house, demanding that 
he shall give them the names of the local thieves who have 
been “ wronging the people.’’ The miller prevaricates, but 
it is no good. Under threat of being lynched by the 
peasants, and in deadly fear of having his house burned 
down by the thieves, he gives up the scoundrels’ names. It 
is the two Gadjas, father and son, in league with the police- 
man, who have stolen his horses and then broken into his 
house. The peasants have suspected this all along, and they 
march on the Gadjas’ house, surround it, and then enter, 
seizing the father and son, and binding them with ropes. 
Then they drag them to the church door, and toll the bell, so 
that all the village shall assemble to see the trial. Here 
the miller testifies against the prisoners, and others accuse 
them of various robberies, of arson, of the murder of the 
Jews, and at last the elder Gadja shivers, loses heart, and 
confesses before the assembled people to these and even 
heavier crimes. But the younger man is defiant, dares the 
people to kill him, threatens them with the vengeance of 
the Cossacks, and tries to escape. Upon this the enraged 
peasants overpower the two men, throw them down like a 
bundle of rags, and beat them to death. Meanwhile, the 
guilty Starzy, warned by the miller’s daughter, has escaped 
through his larder window, and, while the peasants jump on 
their horses to hunt him down, the miller is left to drag 
himself home in mental torture, knowing that his daughter 
has given herself to his enemy. 

Even more striking in descriptive force and literary art 
is Zeromski’s “ The Stronger Sex,” a tale of the degeneration 
of a doctor, a man of culture, in the stagnation and utter 
boredom of a small provincial town in a backward country 
district. Dr. Pawel, a young, high-minded idealist, at first 
had great ideas of “enlightening ” the peasants, of teaching 
them hygiene, of dispensing medicine free of charge, but he 
speedily makes enemies. The ignorant peasants, incited 
against him, declare that he has intercourse with evil spirits 
and smash his windows, while the better-educated people 
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listen to the libels propagated by the chemist. There is 
absolutely no intellectual society in the district, and the 
doctor, after six years, finds that not only has he no 

left, but that all “broad ideas” have 
become absolutely indifferent to him. The loneliness and 
the boredom of the place have eaten into his soul; and his 
are in playing cards with the priest, the 
postmaster, and the magistrate, in talking ccokery with his 
housekeeper, and in making platonic love to the chemist’s 
4 chopper.” So 
One night he is summoned to a village 
who is 


reforming energy 


only resources 


‘whose intellect is as blunt as a suga 


wife, 
the years pass. 
miles off to 


twenty attend a young schoolmistress 
very ill. When he arrives he finds that it is Panna Stanis 
lawa, the beautiful, idealistic girl he had met and loved in 
his college days, who is now dying of typhus, and that he 
has not even brought with him the proper medicines. In 
despair he bribes a lad to ride back through the snowstorm 
and fetch them, but the lad never returns. And the doctor 
is left all night to gaze at the girl in her delirium, reflecting 
that for three years she has been here in this forsaken, back- 
woods village without his knowledge, and now she is dying! 
Finally, when day dawns, the doctor rushes off for the 
and when he returns it is to find that two old 
village women are laying out the dead body of the girl on a 
This heartbreaking tale is told 


medicines, 
bench in the schoolhouse. 
with a masterly incisiveness that is quite final. 
Sieroszewski’s “ The Chukchee” is one of those powerful 
life in which he has no rival. 
Both in psychological insight and in polished literary art, 
Sieroszewski is, we think, superior to Gorki. And in the 
feeling for Nature and in descriptions of landscape, the 
Polish school generally beats the modern Russian. It would 
be difficult to convey the Arctic terrors of the gloomy tundra 
and the wild savagery of the inaccessible taiga better than 
in Szymanski’s and Sieroszewski’s concent:ated pictures. The 
last story, “The Returning Wave,” by Boleslaw Prus, a 
study of Polish factory life, is far more powerful than any- 
thing we can show in our English contemporary school. It 
is evident that these Polish authors have inherited the best 
traditions of realism, and what is more, are living up to 
them. We trust that in the next volume of “Tales from 
Polish Authors” the translators will give us some account 
of the young rising school, though whether its representatives 
will survive the wholesale slaughter of their countrymen by 
their rival European ‘ is, we fear, doubtful. 
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MYSTICISM IN 


VERSE. 
‘* Pheophanies.” ) 


By EVELYN UNDERHILL. (Dent. 3s. 6d. net.) 


Very fittingly has Miss Underhill given to her new volume 
of verse the title of “ Theophanies,” for in almost every 
poem she has put into words those glimpses of the Divine 
Presence and of the eternal world which she finds revealed 
in intercourse with nature upon the mountain-side, along 
the country road, or in the color and solemnities of mortal 
relationships. 

The mystics have an apostolical manner of their own. 
Torchbearers their lights 
beam more clearly in contrast with the surrounding gloom. 
Thus, amid the sordid and noisy pleasures of the 
Restoration, Henry Vaughan trod quietly his lonely path, 
recording in broken symbols something of that intercourse 
with the which he could find no words fully 
to express ; while, careless of what the world counts fame, 
Treherne wrote down for a happy chance to reveal to 
another century those intimations of Divine beauty and 
goodness which to his eyes streamed forth from childhood 
and its memories, from flower and tree and cloud. We think 
so often of that age as the world of Pepys and Dryden, 
forgetting these quieter voices. 

The war has given the theme to the later poems of this 
volume, and they strike a note characteristic of the writer. 
Most of Miss Underhill’s verse is unconcerned even with the 
great and tragic happenings which have filled men’s daily 
thought for two long years. She takes us up mountain path- 
ways to get a vision of a world that is other than ours, and 
yet the same; the bird on the wing and the flower upon the 
ground are messengers to her from a heaven that lies close 
about us unperceived by the multitude. 


across the ages, sometimes 


lusts 


realities 
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She is happier in the poems inspired by intercourse with 
nature than in those which find their inspiration in 
thoughts drawn from the customs of the Church ; there is a 
reality and directness in the lights and shadows of the open- 
air world which is lacking in the half-lights of the cloister, 
or in the gloom of the anchorite’s window. The poet may 
find the inner meaning in these strange symbols, but they 
cannot speak to us with the universal language :— 

“Strange, holy night, Eternity’s caress, 
Most apt for happy lovers to enjoy; 
hou dost redeem the foolish dreams of men 
Bewildered by the dreadful day’s employ. 
When homely shapes put on a priestly dress, 
When from the dewy fields new presences arise 
And grave trees standing there 
Lift up great arms in prayer; 
When the dim ground 
Hath soft mysterious movements of desire 
And every hill converses with the skies— 
Tis then 
Our little star at home in Heaven is found, 
And we and it are gathered to thy heart.’ 


Miss Underhill walking in the company of 
Vaughan; she has too, some of those heavenly 
presences with whom he had converse. 

“Thought’s a Strange Land” is another poem worthy 
to set beside the passage quoted above. It is too long to cite 
in full, and tco good to quote in an extract. 
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BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


‘Great Victorians.” T. H. S. Escort. (Fisher Unwin. 


12s, 6d. net.) 


Frew Victorian celebrities seem to have escaped Mr. 
“scott, and in the present volume he gives us a pleasant 
mixture of biographical details and personal reminiscences 
of men ranging from the Duke of Wellington and Palmerston 
to Sir Henry Irving and Lord Randolph Churchill. There 
are, to be sure, chestnuts as well as nuts in the collection, but 
Mr. Escott’s gossip is vivacious and entertaining, and his 
personal acquaintance with so many of the great Victorians 
gives his book a certain amount of authority. Much of it 
is occupied with Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Disraeli, 
and other leading figures in Victorian politics, though the 
author is not a whit less interesting when writing of lesser 
characters whose names are now almost forgotten. There 
is, in particular, a capital sketch of Abraham Hayward, who 
is styled “a Cambridge House henchman and oracle.” It 
was Hayward who prevented Palmerston from going to war 
with Prussia over the Schleswig-Holstein annexation in 
1863, and he won Disraeli’s lasting antipathy by exposing 
the two-fold plagiarism in the funeral panegyric on the 
Duke of Wellington. Hayward was able to prove that 
Disraeli had appropriated the eulogy by Thiers on 
Marshal St. Cyr, and that he had adopted Hayward’s own 
rendering in the newspapers. There is a good story of 
Carlyle complaining to Mr. Escott at Lord John Russell’s 
that people thought him cr>ss-grained and disagreeable. 
“Dinna believe it!”’ Carlyle said to Mr. Escott. “Only 
let me have my own way exactly in everything, with all 
about me precisely what I wish, and a sunnier or more 
pleasant creature does not live.’”’” One of Tennyson’s literary 
judgments is also worth quoting. Speaking of long and 
short poems, he said: “I myself like my own shorter pieces 
best. As for our friend Browning, are not his ‘Ride from 
Ghent,’ his ‘Cavalier Lays,’ and ‘Hervé Riel’ worth all 


his modern epics put together?” “In expression,” 
Tennyson went on, “I am_ not, perhaps, below 
Sophocles, but there’s nothing in me.” Among the 
sketches in the book those of R. S. Surtees, Whyte- 


Melville, and G. A. Lawrence, the 
Livingstone”’ and “ Sword and Gown,” will have the merit 
of freshness to the generation. Apposite also 
to the moment is the chapter on ambassadors at Con- 


author of “Guy 


present 


stantinople, which gives recollections of Stratford de 
Redcliffe and Sir William White. Altogether Mr. Escott’s 
book furnishes material for a good deal of pleasant 
brewsing. 
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When you feel weary and 
worn after war work of any 
kind take a mustard bath. 
It} brings back the glow of 
health and vigour. Try it— 
any bath—any time— any 
day—why not to-day? 





Colman’s 


Mustard Bath ‘<1: 


+ HB 


























To be powerful—strong of will, avd to have all the attri- 
butes of virile strength—you need 


Vis of Strength) 


It is a concentrated Protein and Phosphorus food, combined 
with Lecithin and Glycerophosphate of Soda. 


Your doctor will tell you that Lecithin is the finest Nerve food 
known to science, and that it is an absolute necessity for strong 
nerves. The organic Phospho-Protein, which exists in Visem to 
the extent of over , is entirely absorbed into the system, and 
can be digested by the weakest. One pound of Visem in nutritive 
power is equivalent to six pounds of lean meat. When there is that 
‘run down and tired feeling” Visem “ picks you up,” and speedil 
removes all nerve depression. The entire system is re-vitalised, 
and the nerves being once again healthy, are not felt. 

Visem is prepared in tablets and powder form. The tablets, 
chocolate coated or plain, are sold in tins (containing 24) for 1/6, 
and have been found a boon to our fighting men in the trenches. 
The powder is 1/6, 2/6, 4/-, 7/6 @ tin. Send post card for free 
sample and descriptive booklet to— 


St. IVEL, Ltd., Dept. C (London Depot), Battersea Park, S.W. 
































400 Guineas 


in Prizes 





are offered in connection 
| with an Essay Com- 
petition, particulars of 
which appeared in “‘The 
Nation” of December 
gth. 


Copies of ‘“ The Nation” of 
December 9th may be obtained 
from The Publisher, 10, Adelphi 
Post free 7d. 











Terrace, W.C. 
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The War Victims 

Relief Committee 

of the Society of 
Friends, 


after nearly two years of active service in 
relief of the sufferings of Non-Combatants 
caused by the devastating war now in progress 
in Europe, appeals to the General Public for 
extended financial support to enable it to 
continue and extend the work which it has 
in hand. 


It has already spent more than EIGHTY 
THREE THOUSAND POUNDS, 


mainly contributed by its own members, in 
succouring those who have been the most 
severely injured by the ruthless operations of 
the War, It continues its work in 


FRANCE, HOLLAND 
AND ELSEWHERE 


It has more recently entered on similar 
work in Russia, and has sent thither a Hospital 
Staff, with Doctors and Nurses, to the distant 
Government of Samara, in the south-east of 
European Russia, where a large number of 
Polish and other refugees are located. 


The need of help there has been found to be 
very great indeed, as the simplest forms of 
health preservation are neglected or unknown, 


The Committee has some 170 Helpers of 
both sexes spread over the different Countries 
served, the larger number being in France, with 
others ia Holland, where Belgian Refugees still 
need their help. It now 


APPEALS 10 THE 
PUBLIC FOR 
CONTINUED SUPPORT, 


as its expenditure increases with the extension 
of the work. 


A comprehensive report may be obtained 
from the Hon, Secretary, Miss A. RUTH FRY, 
on application to the office of the Committee at 


ETHELBURGA HOUSE, 
91, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 


Cheques may be sent to her at that address, 
from whence they will be thankfully acknow- 
ledged. 
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“‘ Edinburgh : 
MAXWELL. 


A Historical Study.” By Sir HERBERT 
(Williams & Norgate. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Str Hersert Maxwett has written—what R. L. 
Stevenson planned but never finished—a study of the origin, 
growth, and social phases of the Scottish capital from the 
days of the primitive settlers to the disruption of the 
General Assembly in 1843 It is, in its author’s words, 
designed “neither as a guide-book nor as a_ historical 
treatise, but as a retrospective sketch of the forces that have 
moulded the destiny of our city, even as physical agencies 
have carved the enchanting landscape whereof it forms a 
part.” These forces have, of course, been manifold. They 
range from the Scottish Reformation and the invasion of 
Scotland by Cromwell to the ’forty-five and the right of 
sanctuary. This last, by the way, was extended to defaulting 
debtors until as late as 1880. Sir Herbert Maxwell does 
not neglect the social life of Edinburgh, and he has some- 
thing to say about the artists and men of letters who made 
their homes in the city. His book does not treat of any 
of these topics at any great length, but brevity is a merit 
in a work of this sort, and the book can be commended as 
a readable as well as authoritative survey of the history of 
Edinburgh. 

* * * 
‘‘Australia in Arms: A Narrative of the Australian 

Imperial Force and their Achievement at Anzac.” 

By Puivir F. E. ScHuLER. (Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Scuvuter accompanied the First Division of 
Australian troops to Egypt, as the official representative of 
the ‘‘ Melbourne Age,” and his book is a detailed and careful 
history of the training and convoy of the troops, and of their 
fighting on the Suez Canal and at Gallipoli. From the 
Australian point of view, it is, indeed, a model record, for 
Mr. Schuler renders the spirit of the Army in addition to 
narrating its achievements, while there is in an appendix 
a full list of distinctions for gallantry and services in the 
field. The Anzac campaign, in spite of its failure, is a 
splendid chapter in our history, and though Mr. Schuler’s 
book will have to be supplemented by future historians, his 
personal knowledge of many of its incidents, and the bold 
and vigorous stories told him bythe men themselves, make 
it an authoritative document. The narrative is illustrated 
by a large number of photographs and many maps. 
Altogether the book is much the best of those we have seen 
which give an account of the part taken by the Australians 
and New Zealanders in the Eastern Campaign. 

* # * 


“Seven Years in Vienna: A Record of Intrigue.” (Con- 
stable. 6s. net.) 


THE seven years covered by the anonymous author of 
this book are from King Edward’s visit to Ischl in August, 
1907—-when a ballet dancer at a gala performance turned 
her back on the Imperial box, thereby, we are told, indicat- 
ing that Austria would remain in close alliance with 
Germany—to August, 1914, when an event of more 
undeniable significance occurred Anonymous books of this 
type are rightly suspect, and there is nothing in the volume 
before us to prove that its author had any exceptional 
sources of information. We are given a collection of gossip 
and anecdote about such persons as the Kaiser, the Emperor 
Francis Joseph, Baron Aehrenthal, and Counts Berchtold 
and Tisza. The author’s thesis is that the assassination at 
Sarajevo gave the Kaiser his opportunity, and that the 
Emperor Francis Joseph was opposed to a war with Russia. 

* % * 
“Sea Warfare. By Rupyarp KIPLING. 
net.) 


(Maemillan. 5s. 


Tuts book is made up of the articles on mine-sweepers, 
submarines, and destroyers which have already appeared in 
the newspapers. Needless to say, Mr. Kipling again proves 
himself to be a journalist of parts, able to squeeze out the 
last dramatic drop from his subject, and to invest it with a 
halo of romance. In the present volume, however, neither 
drama nor romance is amiss. They go hand in hand with 
our submarines and their crews, and Mr. Kipling has no 
need to force the note. Perhaps the best things in the book 
are the stories of the submarines in the Baltic and the Sea 
of Marmora, and of the destroyers at the battle of Jutland. 
These are certainly worth reading a second time. 





‘*Pegeen.” By ELEANOR Hoyt BRAINERD. (Grant Richards. 


3s. 6d. net.) 
“PrcEEN”’ is an example of honest American senti- 
ment. It is true that the pages are well-nigh limp 


with tears; that the heroine is one of those mothering 
infants with “a quaint philosophy of her own,’’ and 
that the hero woos a womanly idyll who is known to 
the neighborhood as ‘‘The Smiling Lady.’’ But facetious- 
ness, as the author of “Little Miss Grouch”’ might have 
written with a twinkle in his eye, is conspicuous by its 
absence. We are left in peace with noble unselfishness, 
heartaches, carefully fostered misunderstandings, and 
mingling of tears and laughter. 





Che Beek in the Citp. 


THERE is very little to say about the stock markets owing 
to the Christmas holidays. When they reopened the fog 
interfered with business. Peace notes and peace discussions 
were the topic, but peace speculation was restrained by the 
recollection of previous disappointments. On the whole, 
Consols and gilt-edged securities are steady, while Home 
Railways are distracted by uncertainty as to what will be the 
effect on profits of the rise in fares. That it will be 
tremendously unpopular is, of course, sufficiently obvious. 
But needs must when the War Devil drives. 


War FINance. 

Mr. Bonar Law has never had any Treasury experience, 
and he will therefore probably follow official guidance. The 
City opinion is that a War Loan can be successfully floated 
on a voluntary basis when Peace is in sight, but not before. 
Personally, I don’t see how a loan big enough to remove the 
floating debt and provide for demobilization can be arranged 
except by the exercise of pressure amounting to compulsion. 


BritisH-AmeRIcaAN Topacco Co. 

The report of the British-American Tlobacco Co., a 
holding concern owning the export and foreign businesses 
(outside the United Kingdom and the United States) of 
the Imperial Tobacco Company, shows the profits and 
dividends received for the year ended September 30th last 
increased by nearly 50 per cent. They amounted to £2,733,400, 
as compared with £1,850,100 for the previous year, 
and do not include the Company’s share of undivided profits 
of the associated companies not declared as dividends. No 
addition to the reserve fund of £1,500,000 is deemed neces- 
sary, and the ordinary dividend is raised from 224 to 30 
per cent., and as the earnings justify a still larger dividend 
it is proposed to distribute by way of bonus one Ordinary $5 
share of the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada for every 
four shares of the British-American Company, which stand 
among the Company’s assets at a valuation of less than 53d. 
per share. As the market valuation of these shares is very 
nearly par, the value of the bonus is about 25 per cent., 
making—with the dividend—a total distribution of 55 per 
cent. After making these appropriations there remains a 
balance of £595,000, which is added to the amount brought 
forward as a provision against liability for Excess Profits 
Duty, making a total of £1,743,164 to be carried forward. 


Bank DrivipEND PRosPEcTs. 
With the approach of the dividend season there has been 
a slight rise in English bank shares. The depreciation in 
investments was a very heavy item a year ago, and, although 
profits, in many cases, rose to record figures, the necessity 
for writing down security values prevented any increase in 
dividends. During the past year official minimum prices 
have entirely disappeared and the value of the banks’ invest- 
ments must show a further large decline, so that a large slice 
of profits will again have to be withheld for this purpose. 
There is no reason to anticipate any decline in profits, for the 
trade activity throughout the country has given bankers 
plenty of scope for utilizing their surplus funds. But, on 
the other hand, no increase in dividends can be expected ; 
indeed, some reductions are not at all improbable. On the 
basis of the last dividends the shares of the principal joint- 
stock banks give a return, at present quotations, . varying 
from 5? to 7 per cent. 
LUcELLUM. 
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